.Y. Labor 


New York—This city’s million- 
ember labor movement has 
edged full financial and picket 
ine support to the week-long 
trike of 3,000 low-paid hospital 
orkers for. union recognition. 
Labor’s message of solidarity 
as carried the picket lines 
f Local 1199, Retail, Whole- 
ale & Department Store Union 
y Pres. Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., 
mi the New York City AFL-CIO. 
He told workers at‘each of the 
x struck non-profit, private hos- 
itals they had taken the only path 
to them in the face of the 
at refusal of hospital trustees to 
eet with union representatives or 
ven to participate in a fact-find- 
g committee proposed by Mayor 
obert F. Wagner. 
Inside the struck institutions so- 
jety matrons and businessmen, who 
ad responded to a call for volun- 
strikebreakers, struggled with 
ops and bedpans, washed dishes 
nd made beds. One New York 
pwager responded to the call for 
olunteer help by sending her but- 
r to run a hospital elevator. 
Court Clash 
Meanwhile, attorneys for the 
pspital and the union clashed at 
tate Supreme Court hearings over 
whether restraining orders prohib- 
ing the walkout had been prop- 
fly served on the appropriate un- 
pn officials. 
Shrugging off threats~of con- 
empt of court action, one Local 
199 picket told a reporter: 
“My take-home pay is $34.30 a 
meck, I have a wife and a year- 
Id son to support. We live in one 
pom and that costs $15 a week. 
d rather go to jail than keep this 


Following an emergency ses- 
sion of the city AFL-CIO at 
City Hall, where the city’s labor 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Mitchell Hits 
icClellan’s 
SBill of Rights’ 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Labor Sec. 
ames P, Mitchell says he is op- 
osed to the McClellan so-called 
bill of rights” attached to the 
ennedy-Ervin labor-management 
eform bill on the Senate floor. 

The secretary, here for an ad- 
ress to the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers convention, told a press 
onference he did not understand 
hat the McClellan amendment 
as intended to mean, that he felt 
was “not necessary,” and that 

“would rather see the bill with- 
cat.” 

Mitchell, reminded that in tes- 
timony before a House commit- 
tee he had opposed bills by Rep. 
Graham Barden (D-N.:C.) com- 
parable to the McClellan amend- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Aids Strike |, 
i nHospitals? 


Ment, was asked if Pres. Eisen- 
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Rail Clerks 
To Revamp 
Basic Law 


ment lurked over the auditorium 
here as 1,200 delegates met for 
the 21st convention of the Rail- 
way Clerks. 


number. of resolutions and of 
changes in the grand lodge con- 


for railway employes. 

A proposal was before the con- 
vention to increase dues an average 
of $1 per month and to hike the 
per capita paid to the grand lodge 
by 50 cents per month. # 

The increase stems from-an ap- 
proximately 13 percent drop in 
membership since the last conven- 
tion in 1955 due to the introduc- 
tion of new methods and tech- 
nological improvements and to the 
increased expenses of operating the 
union. 

Under convention rules, any 
change in the constitution re- 
quires three readings to become 
final. The change in the dues 
structure was expected to be 
passed without opposition. 

Other proposed changes included 
the efection of general chairmen of 
system boards as delegates to the 
quadrennial conventions. 

Under the present procedure, 
they are automatically delegates by 
the nature of their office. Also un- 
der discussion was a proposed ex- 
pansion of the board of trustees to 
give representation to the airline 
membership in the union. 

In his report to the convention, 
Pres. George M. Harrison pointed 
to the many gains made since the 
convention four years ago, but also 
pointed. to the problems facing the 
railway industry in the future. 

He said that members of the 
union had gained increases total- 
ing 51.5 cents an hour, or $4.12 
for an eight-hour day. In addi- 
tion, members also gained full- 

(Continued on Page 10) 


By Bob Cooney 


Milwaukee—The twin shadows | ! 
of automation and unemploy-|} 


The meeting handled a record 


stitution ranging from increases : 
in dues to compulsory retirement | ; 


CHAMPION BRICKLAYER APPRENTICE of 1959, Donald 


Zimmer, 19, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
by the Bricklayers at the Union Industries Show in San Francisco 
sponsored by AFL-CIO Union Label & Service Trades Dept. 


is shown during contest staged 


Idle Cut by 735,000: 


Unemployed Dip to 
5.3% 0f Work Force 


The government reported a marked improvement in the unem- 
ployment situation for April with a 735,000 drop in joblessness 
exceeding the normal seasonal gain for the month. 

Unemployment dropped from 4.4 million in March to 3.6 million 
in April and from 5.8 percent of the labor force to 5.3 percent. 


In 


April 1958 unemployment was 5.1%— 


million®and the percentage was 
ye 

In contrast, in April 1957, be- 
fore the onset of the recession, 
joblessness at 2.7 million was 4 
percent of the labor force. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
said the federation “was pleased 
with the continued improvement 
in the employment picture. “The 
drop in unemployment is a healthy 
sign,” he said. “We hope the im- 
provement -is solidly based and 


inimum Wage Drive Builds Up as 
nions Testify at Senate Hearings 


Labor’s drive for a modern wage-hour law picked up steam as a series of individual unions testi- 
td before a Senate Labor subcommittee in support of the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt bill. — 

The union goals: $1.25 minimum wage; extension of coverage to 7.5 million more workers, chiefly 
h the retail and service trades and an end to longstanding exemptions. 

Church leaders and a Citizens Committee, along with a handful of employers, joined labor in back- 


g the measure. 


Organized business and industry 


eierally lined up in opposition. 


he U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
Mgued that extension of coverage 
042 million retail and service 
tkers would force either layoffs 


absorb the wage hike. 


or price increases —or both—-since 
business, they claimed, could. not 


A chamber spokesman expressed 
this philosophy in challenging the 
existence of a minimum wage law. 


Said H. B. DeVinny, a chemical 
industry executive: 

“The individual efforts of mil- 
lions of ambitious and .industrious 
people to escape poverty are a far 


(Continued on Page 9) 


. 


does not grow out of the present 
rush to build steel inventories in 
anticipation of a possible strike. 

“Even if it is sdlidly based, 

America cannot lose sight of the 
fact that 5.3 percent of the work 
force is unemployed and that 
3,627,000 Americans still do not 
have jobs. — 

“We cannot afford to relax our 
efforts to achieve full employment 
and full production and that will 
not take place until there is ‘some 
long overdue government action.” 

The Labor and Commerce de- 
partments’ report ascribed the 
pickup in employment to 65 mil- 
lion and the drop in joblessness 
to activity in construction and 
“brisk hiring” in hard goods manu- 
facturing. 


Steel Jobs Up 

- The steel inventory — build-up 
factor was indicated in the 3.3 per- 
cent unemployment’ in steel and 
basic metals for April contrasted 
with.. 12.9 percent joblessness for 
the same month a year ago and 2.7 
percent in booming April 1957. 
The 735,000 drop in ‘unemploy- 
ment included an estimated 450,- 
000 married men with families, 


according to government officials, 


(Continued on Page 2) 


ILGWU Hears Dubinsky ; 
Blister Ike, J ustice Dept. 


Ser 


UnionPlans 
$9 Million 
Strike Fund 


By Willard Shelton 
Miami Beach, Fla.—A double- 
barreled attack on-the Eisen- 
hower Administration and a call 


labor marked the opening of the 
30th convention of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers here. 

In a blazing speech, Pres. 
David Dubinsky accused the Jus- 
tice Dept. of a “purely political” 
anti-trust law indictment against 
ILGWU Local 25 and Vice Pres. 
Charles Kreindler on charges of 
participation in a price-fixing “con- 
spiracy” in the blouse industry. 
Assailing the Administration for 
refusal to support measures in the 


-|economic and social fields, Dubin- 


sky charged that the White House 
had “used its veto. against the 
American people” and called on 
ILGWU members and citizens gen- 
erally to go to the polls in 1960 to 
“veto the veto” and “clear the way 
for positive government.” 
Mitchell Defends Record 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
who was warmly received, paid high 
tribute to the ILGWU as “one of 
the cleanest and most progressive 
unions in the world” and defended 
the Administration’s record in en- 
forcing both the anti-trust laws and 
the anti-racketeering statutes. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
greeted by Dubinsky as having 
helped save the “good name, 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Union Triumphs in 
‘Battle of Beach’ 


Cincinnati, O.—The four- 
year “Battle of the Beach” 
has ended in victory for the 
Hotel & Restaurant Workers 
in their drive to unionize 
beach-front hotels and motels, 
in Miami Beach, Fla., Pres. 
Ed. S. Miller announced at 
international headquarters 
here 

Final capitulation came 
from the Hotel Saxony, where 
the’ first union picket line 
began to march on Apr. 13, 
1955, by Local 255. Con- 
tracts also were signed 10 
days earlier by a group 
headed by Morris Lansburgh 
which owns six beach-front 
hotels. 

Miller said the union spent 
“more than $2 million” in its 
organization drive, which 
saw Local 255 grow to 6,000 
year-around’ members and 
sign contracts with 46 Dade 
County hotels and motels 
having more than 10,000 
rooms. Holdout hotels be- 
gan to line up following the 
Supreme -Court’s dissolution 
in January of 22 injunctions 
barring picketing, he added: 


for renewed political activity by . 
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Housing I Bill Cleared 


For Vote i in House — 


" By Gene Zack 


The powertul House Rules Committee broke a*month-old stale- i 


mate as it voted 8-4 to clear a $2.1 billion omnibus housing bill for 


floor action. 


The AFL-CIO-sepported measure—the House Banking & Cur- 


rency Committee’s improved version of housing legislation which | # 


swept through the Senate by a 60- 
28 vote in February—will go to the 
House floor for debate May. 19, 
with a vote set for the cam ele 


_ day. 


Rules Committee action came in 
the wake of a virtual ultimatum 
from Speaker Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex.) either to bring out a bill “in 
a reasonable time” or be: bypassed, 
and 24 hours after Pres. Eisen- 
hower, in an extraordinary message 
to Congress, chided lawmakers for 
failure to act on “critical” housing 
legislation. 

Bill Bigger Than Ike’s 

Rayburn had warned he would 
invoke one of three rarely-used par- 


‘liamentary procedures, if necessary, 


in order to insure action on the bill 
carrying a price tag $500,000 high- 
er than Eisenhower’s recommenda- 
tions. The bill also would author- 
ize 140,000 new public housing 
units over. the next four years, while 
the White House has called for an 


end to the low-cost housing pro-| soy 


gram. 

House action on the bill could 
thus provide the first meaningful 
showdown this year between the 
conflicting philosophies of the 
heavily - Democratic 86th Con- 
gress and the Republican Admin- 
istration. 

In his special message to Con- 
gress, Eisenhower recalled that last 
January the White House asked for 
a $6 billion expansion in the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s au- 
thority to insure home mortgages. 

Situation ‘More Precarious’ 

The FHA, the President said, is 
now operating on a temporary basis 
until the start of the new fiscal year 
July 1, and “the situation grows 
more precarious every day.” 

‘Eisenhower made it plain he did 
not»endorse the liberal measure 
subsequently reported out by the 
Rules Committee, but merely was 
asking fot what he called “sound 
congressional action.” 

At the same time, the Presi- 
dent called for action on high- 
way and farm programs, plus 
enactment of one of his pet 
pieces of legislation—a 1.5-cent- 

_ a-gallon boost in the gasoline tax 
—on which the Administration 
depended, to a large extent, in 
achieving its precariously - bal- 
anced $77 billion budget for fis- 

_ cal 1961. 

Long regarded as the graveyard 


_ of liberal legislation in the House, 


the Rules Committee deadlocked 
four weeks ago on the bill when 


, 


World Population 
Outstrips Housing 


United Nations, N. Y.— 
Despite national and interna- 
tional efforts there has been 
little or no progress in keep- 
ing the supply of housing— 
especially low-cost housing— 
on a level with the popula- 
tion growth, delegates to the 
meeting of the United Na- 
tions Social Commission were 
told in a report. 

A resolution offered by In- 
donesia and another intro- 
duced jointly by Colombia, 
the Dominican Republic and 
Ecuador called for interna- 

action to meet the need 
for low-cost living facilities 
and urged an international 
“Housing Week” to focus at- 
tention on the problem. 


1a Sunday School class for working 


_|during the next 15 years were 


two conservative Southern Demo- 
crats—Chairman Howard W. Smith 
(Va.) and William M. Colmer 
(Miss.)—joined with the commit- 
tee’s four Republicans to oppor 
the measure. 


Smith, Colmer Switch 

In the latest vote, the commit- 
tee was divided strictly along party 
lines, with Smith and Colmer re- 
versing their earlier stand. 

Behind Rayburn’s “get-tough” 
policy is a long-standing. griev- 
ance on the part of liberal con- 
gressmen against the blockading 
tactics of the Rules Committee. 

Originally set up as a “traffic 

policeman” to speed the orderly 
flow of legislation from committees 
to the floor, the Rules Committee, 
under Smith’s chairmanship, has 
been used by southern conservatives 
in recent years to blockade key 
measures. 
Last January, liberal Democrats 
t to curb the committee’s 
powers, but called off their fight 
when Rayburn pledged that the 
committee would not be used as a 
barrier to liberal legislation, in- 
stead would give reasonably prompt 
clearance to measures approved by 
legislative committees. 


Lucy Mason, 
CIO Publicist, 
Dies at 77 


Atlanta, Ga.— Lucy Randolph 
Mason, the soft-spoken, white-haired 
“Miss Lucy” who served 17 tur- 
bulent years as public relations of- 
ficer in the southeastern states for 
the former CIO, died here at the 
age of 77. 


A bitter-end fighter for civil 
rights who remained untouched by 
the rancor or hatred that often 
grow out of struggle, Miss Lucy was 
the one CIO staff member who in 
the days of Operation Dixie could 
persuade a southern sheriff to 
change his mind about running un- 
ion organizers out of town. 

She inherited her devotion to 
‘civil rights from a long line. of 
ancestors who contributed much 
to the United States and their 
native Virginia. They included 
George ‘Mason, who wrote the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights 
which became the Bill of Rights 
in the U.S. Constitution. Chief 
Justice John Marshall was a 
great-great-uncle of her mother’s. 

She was born in an Episcopal 
rectory in Fairfax County, Va., 
while her father, Rev. 
Randolph ‘Mason, was rector of a 
church in West Virginia. She re- 
called him as carrying sacks of coal 
on his back to poor families. 


Reared in Richmond, she taught 


girls at 18, became a stenographer. 
Soon she developed an interest in 
improving the conditions of workers 
and took a post as the first indus- 
trial secretary of the YWCA. She 
helped organize the League of 
Women Voters and in 1932 be- 
came general secretary of the Na- 
tional Consumers League. ~ 

She was appointed the CIO’s 
“roving ambassador” in the South 
in 1937 as the result of contacts 
with CIO leaders. Her experiences 


summed up in her autobiography, 
“To Win These Rights,” published 


Landon |_ 


JOBLESS MICHIGAN workers are shown on the steps of the state 
capitol after appealing to Republican legislators to unblock bills 
extending unemployment benefits and in support of measures to 
provide jobs and food for the unemployed. 


(Continued from Page 1) 

and a drop of 150,000 to 1.4 mil- 
lion in the number of persons out 
of work 15 weeks or longer. 

In te=ms of percentage of the 
unemployed, those out of work 
for 15 weeks or more consti- 
tuted 38.5 percent of the johless 
for April, compared to 36.8 per- 
cent a year ago and 26.7 percent 
in 1957. In actual numbers, 
those out of work for 15 weeks 
or more were double the number 
in April 1957. 

Reflecting the pickup in manu- 
facturing, employment rose 30,000 
to 16 million in April instead of 
the usual seasonal decline for this 
time of year. 

Hours, Earnings Increase 
Both the factory workweek and 
earnings increased over the month. 
The’ workweek in manufacturing 
was 40.3 hours in April, two hours 
longer than a year ago and up 
one-tenth of an hour from March. 
More than half the increase since 
April 1958 was due to an increase 
in overtime. 

Average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing rose 63 cents over 
the month to $89.87 a week, an 
all-time high. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
declared that while the io> report 


Unemployment Declines 
To 5.3% of Labor Force 


“is very good news for our coun- 
try ... it cannot lead us to ignore 
the fact. that there’ remain valleys 
of trouble in our prosperity where 
people live who cannot find jobs.” 
‘Greetings’ Mean 
$27,600 in Wages 

Cleveland, O.— “Greetings” in 
the form of back pay went to 175 
employes when the American 
Greeting Card Co. bailed out their 
employer with a cashier’s check 
for $27,600. 

The back pay came through after 
the Labor Dept. charged the Jones 
Finishing Co., which processes 
greeting cards under contract with 
AGC, with underpaying its work- 
ers since May 1957. Jones has 
plants at Cleveland, O., and Olive 
Hill, Ky. 

The Labor Dept. had won.tem- 
porary court orders which blocked 
$800,000 worth of greeting cards 
from moving in interstate com- 
merce. The Federal Wage-Hour 
Act bans the interstate movement 
of any goods produced by workers 
paid less than the federal stand- 
ards. 

AGC expresssed surprise at the 
charges, the Labor Dept. said, and 
guaranteed to pay any back wages 
found due by Jones. 


O’Sullivan Heel Strikers 
Start 4th Year of Walkout 


Winchester, Va.—Undaunted by a combination of an anti; 
labor employer and union-busting provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, Rubber Workers Local 511 has begun the fourth 
year of its strike against O’Sullivan Rubber Co., which adver- 
tises under the slogan “America’s No. 1 Heel.” 

Certified as bargaining agent by the National Labor Rela- 


| tions Board, the union was rebuffed by the company in efforts 

to negotiate a reasonable first contract, When the employer 
refused proposals on a local fact-finding commission or state 
or federal mediation, the union members voted 355 to 2 to 
strike. 

After the walkout began May 13, 1956, the company re- 
cruited strikebreakers, resumed limited operations, and then 
petitioned the NLRB for a decertification election. With strik- 
ers barred from voting under the Taft-Hartley Act, strike- 
breakers voted the union out of the plant. 

Subsequently, the NLRB ordered the union to end its picket- 
ing and a nationwide boycott of O’Sullivan products. The 
union, charging its constitutional right of free speech would 
be abridged, has appealed to the U.S. Fourth Circuit Court 
in Richmond, Va. 

Meanwhile picketing of the plant continues, and the boycott 


in 1952. 


House Sends. 


TVA Bill . 


To ‘Senate 


Speedy Senate approval of a 
authorizing the Tennessee Va 
Authority to finance new power fg. 
cilities by issuing revenue bond 


whelming House approval of the 
measure. 
The TVA self-financing _ biff, 


istrongly supported by the AF]. 
=| CIO, passed the House on a rolj. 
call vote of 245 to 170, after 


Democratic supporters beat back 
several Administration efforts tg 
sharply limit the measure’s scope, 
House Republicans, unsuccessful] 
in efforts to-give either the Budget 
Bureau or the Treasury Dept. con. 


¢|trol over TVA’s expansion pro. 


gram, warned that the bill faceg 
the prospects of a presidential veto, 

Just before passage, AFL-CIO 
Legislative Dir. Andrew J.. Bie. 
miller, in a letter to all House 
members, urged approval of the 
bill at the present session of Con. 
gress in order that TVA’s power 
operations would not be “need. 
lessly curtailed to the detriment 
of its wholesale consumers and 
the defense agencies of the U.S,” 


Senate backers of the bill fore. 
cast early action in the upper body, 
pointing out that in 1957 a similar 
measure passed the Senate by a 
61-20 vote, only to be bottled up 
in the powerful House Rules Com. 
mittee. 

The bill would allow TVA to is. 
sue up to $750 million worth of 
revenue bonds in.the private money 
market for construction of generat 
ing plants needed to meet a demand 
which is increasing at the rate of 
10 to 12 percent a year. Under 
the measure, Congress has the pow. 
er to disapprove specific TVA bond. 
financing proposals. 


Executive Council 
To Meet May 18 © 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
will meet in Washington May 18 
to analyze the Kennedy-Ervin le 
bor reform measure and evaluate 
congressional action on the federa 
tion’s program to restore full em- 
ployment. 

The spring meeting of the coun. 
cil will get a detailed report from 
AFL-CIO attorneys on the contro 
versial measure passed by the Sen- 
ate in late April and is expected 
to set out the federations position 
on it. 

The council will receive a report 
also on the unemployment confer. 
ence held on Apr. 8, and on devek 
opments in Congress on the legisla 
tive program adopted by the coun 
cil at its midwinter meeting and by 
the jobless conference. 


N. J. Labor Press 
Group Organized 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Editors 
of local union publications in New 
Jersey have voted to form a State 
Labor Press Association. 

Joel R. Jacobson, editor of the 
New Jersey CIO News, and Lewis 
M. Herrmann, editor of the New 
Jersey Labor Herald, state AFL 
newspaper, were named co-chaif- 
men of an interim committee st 
up by 80 labor editors attending 
a Rutgers University workshop 
here. 

Others named to the committes 
are Charles Biagi, Art Christophet, 
Stephen Martenuk, Carl Weininget, 
Andrew Boytos and Joseph Peftt 
cone, 


New York ide 
Honors Costa Rican 


New York—Former Pres. Jo# 
Figueres of Costa Rica was i 
guest of officers of the New York 
City AFL-CIO at a luncheon al? 
attended by leaders in the labor 
management field and others inlet 


of “America’s No. 1 Heel” goes on. 


ested in inter-American affairs. 


seems certain on the heels of over. 
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Four to a Side: 


Sicuivorken Industry ‘Teams: 


Get Down to Hard B: 


argaining | 


New York—The Steelworkers and the basic steel industry settled. down:td hard core bargaining | 
with four-man teams concentrating on working out a new contract before the present agreement |i 


expires at midnight on June 30. 


The union, seeking to assure higher purchasing power and continued jobs for its 500,000 members | : 
jn the industry—and to spread employment to an estimated 50,000 now laid off—is asking higher 


wages, shorter hours,” greater: job‘ 


3° 


By Gertiiie'N: Love 
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security, better insurance and pen- 
sion protection, higher supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits 
and other contract improvements. 

The only proposal the employers 
have announced making thus far is 
for a one-year extension of the 
present contract as a weapon 
against “inflation.” 

The negotiators took a one-day 
recess in the middle of the week to 
digest presentations already made 
and prepare others, as well as to 
keep COMRERER made before the 


Court Picketing Ban 


Held Unfair 


A National Labor Relations Board trial examiner has ruled that 
a Florida employer committed an unfair labor practice when he 
sought and got a state court injunction against peaceful picketing. 

Examiner George A. Downing said the injunction won by Clyde 
Taylor of Tallahassee against Sheet Metal Workers Local 57 “fitted 


bargaining sessions were scheduled 
before their normal time. 

They are meeting in the same 
four-room suite-on the 12th floor 
of the Roosevelt Hotel where they’ 
bargained for weeks before the 
five-week strike in 1956. 

The union is represented by 
Pres. David J. McDonald, Sec.- 
Treas. I.. W. Abel, Vice Pres. 
Howard R. Hague and Gen. Coun- 
sel Arthur J. Goldberg. 

Acting for the employers are R. 
Conrad Cooper, executive vice 


Practice 


jnextricably into the pattern of the® 


employer’ s conduct” to stop all 
joint action by his workers. 

He asked the five-member board 
to order’ Taylor to request the Cir- 


cuit Court of Leon County to set) 


aside its anti-picketing order. Tay- 
jor can appeal Downing’s ruling. 
In another case, the Appellate 
Div. of the New York Supreme 
Court reversed a temporary in- 
junction against peaceful picket- 
ing granted by the State Supreme 
Court. Involved were Blueprint, - 
Photostat & Photo Employes’ 
Federal Local 24910 and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 
The appeals tribunal unanimously 
ruled that “where , . . there is an 
arguable question of jurisdiction, 
determination in the first instance 


UAW, IAM 
To Meet on 
Aircraft Plans 


The two major unions in the air- 
craft and missile industry—the Ma- 
thinists and the Auto Workers— 
have announced plans for a confer- 
ence this summer to draft a joint 
collective bargaining program. 

An estimated 445 delegates from 
the two unions, representing 600, 
000 aircraft workers, will meet at 
Albuquerque, N. M., Aug. 5-8 to 
decide on “all matters” relating to 
contract demands and negotiations 
Procedures. UAW Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther and IAM Pres. A. J. Hayes 
will serve as co-chairmen of the 
Joint LAM-UAW Aircraft, Missile 
& Related Electronics Conference. 

The unions declared in a joint 
statement that the conference would 
mark “the culmination of six years 
ot coordinated collective bargain- 
hg effort.” 

The inter-union cooperation took 
“ncrete form as representatives of 
VAW and IAM locals at United 
Aircraft plants formed a joint con- 
ference “to bring to bear on United 
Aircraft Corp. and its Pratt & 
Whitney, Sikorsky and Hamilton 

dard divisions the maximum 
Hiective bargaining pressute.” 

John K. Main, IAM Dist. 91 
business representative, and UAW 
Assistant Regional Dir. Mitchell 

off, co-chairmen of the United 

Aircraft Corp. conference, an- 
Wunced : _ 

“We have pledged to one another 

cooperation ‘and support in 
lever problems arise.” 


must be left to the National Labor 
Relations Board and the state 
courts are not primary tribunals to 
adjudicate such issue... .” 

The “pattern” described by 
Downing in the Tallahassee case 
began a year ago when Taylor re- 
neged on assuming ownership of a 
sheet metal shop “solely” because 
of the union. 


Over a period of time, Down- 
{mg said, Taylor tried to fire 
workers who struck against him; 
he fired another who processed 
grievances; he tried to make 
workers choose between the job 
and the union; he resorted to 
court action to stop peaceful 
picketing and he threatened a 
libel suit to force employes to 
withdraw their unfair labor prac- 


tice charges, 


An NLRB spokesman said 
Downing’s recommendation to have 
the state court action set aside was 
the first such opinion since 1950. 
Ax that time, the NLRB ruled that 
a state court injunction against un- 
ion meetings violated the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


Labor Concern 
For Disabled Cited 


Labor has a “vital interest” in 
programs to open up job opportun- 
ities for handicapped workers, 
Pres. Gordon M. Freeman of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers told the annual meéeting 
of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped. 

Freeman, a vice-chairman of the 
committee, presided at the opening 
session of the two-day conference. 

He declared organized labor sup- 
ports the program of the President’s 
Committee both in the interests 
of handicapped union members 
“and as part of labor’s interests 
in community welfare.” 

Local unions and state labor or- 
ganizations, Freeman declared, are 
backing programs to aid placement 
of handicapped workers in their 
states and communities. 

Among the participants in panel 
discussions during the conference 
were Ass’t. Dir. Clinton Fair of the 
AFL-CIO Social Security Dept. 
and Robert G. Rodden, on the staff 
of the Machinists, 


| plained that the average U.S. Steel 


president of the U.S. Steel Corp., 
|the industry’s top spokesman; R. 
Heath Larry, U.S. Stéel. adminis- 
trative vice president; John Morse, 
counsel for the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., and H. C. Lumb, the Republic 
Steel Corp.’s general counsel. 

Before. the four-man sessions 
began, McDonald said the union 
would propose as the first item for 
discussion steps that might be taken 
toward employment security. 


In closing the first week of 
bargaining, during which union 
* and management were represent- 
ed by their full teams, he re- 
iterated that the USWA wants 
“a fair contract with improve- 
ments earned and justified by the 
employes’ productivity and in the 
industry’s profits.” New auto- 
mated machinery and other tech- 
nical improvements, plus the in- 
creasing skill of workers, have 
enabled—the industry to main- 
tain production with far fewer 
employes. 


Cooper at the same time said 
sessions to date had “developed 
better understanding of each other’s 
views,” but conceded there were 
“substantial differences.” He com- 


stockholder has a lower total in- 
come than the average steel worker. 
Rejects Inquiry 
Gen, Counsel.Jerome D. Fenton 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board earlier had rejected the un- 
ion’s request for an investigation of 
an alleged conspiracy by steel 
companies to violate the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. The union had based the 
request on reports the companies 
plan to shut down the whole indus- 
try if the USWA strikes one firm. 
The NLRB cannot act, Fenton 
maintained, until an actual charge 
is filed. 


The Labor Dept.’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, meantime, cor- 
rected the mistake it made when 
it issued erroneous statistics pur- 
| porting to show that productivity 

in basic steel dropped 6.2 per- 
cent from 1956 to 1958. The 
actual reduction, the BLS said, 
was only 2.9 percent, as the un- 
jon had pointed out. The cut 
reflects the usual decline in effi- 
ciency when the operating rate 
is lowered. 

The: BLS said the mistake was 
caused by the use of a wrong figure 
for production of stainless steel 
ingots in 1958, and expressed re- 


gret for the inconvenience its error 
caused. 


How Avaricious 
Can You Get? 


Chicago—Profits of steel 
companies, even though they 
are skyrocketing past most 
previous records, still aren’t 
enough, according to Vice 
Pres. William G. Caples of 
the Inland Steel Co., a mem- 
ber of the coordinating com- 
mittee for the 12 producers 
“ow bargaining on a new 
contract with the Steelwork- 
ers. ‘ 

The industry’s net earnings 
present “not a startling or, 
in our opinion, a satisfactory 
record,” he maintained, de- 
spite “extravagant adjectives” 
applied to them. | 


bership. A union’ member since 


Anthony J. DeAndrade 
New President of Pressmen 


DeAndrade 
New Leader 
Of Pressmen 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. — An- 
thony J. DeAndrade of Boston has 


wody. 


| pending a referendum of the mem- 


1917, he has been a vice president 
since 1946, Prior to that he was 
an international representative of 
the 112,000-member union. 
The new IPPAU president lec- 
tures regularly on labor subjects at 
Boston University and Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. He 
is a former vice president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor. 
During World War II, DeAn- 
drade served on National War La- 
bor Board panels and as a member 
of the New England Regional War 
Labor Board. 


Label Show 
Ends, Called 
‘Best Ever’ 


San Francisco—Organized labor 
and its employers have closed out 
the most successful Union-Indus- 
tries Show ever staged in the 50- 
year history of the AFL-CIO Un- 
ion Label & Service Trades Dept. 

Nearly 365,000 persons jammed 
into Brooks Hall in San Francisco 
Civic Center during the six-day 
exhibition to see examples of goods 
and services produced by trade 
unionists in shops displaying the 
union label, the shop card and the 
service button. 

San Francisco city officials -said 
the turnout set a new record for 
the modern exhibition hall, where 
some 350 gaily-decorated booths 
were set up to display more than 
$20 million worth of exhibits 
stressing labor-management coop- 
eration. 

By far the happiest of the 
show’s 364,400 visitors was 
Mrs. Lina Romano, a housewife, 
who won the top prize—an all- 
electric kitchen awarded by the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
‘Workers, Along with the kitch- 
en, the IBEW presented Mrs. 
Romano with $2,000 to cover 
the cost of installation. 

In all, more than $60,000 worth 
of prizes, including a fiberglass 
boat, stereo-hi-fi receivers, color 
television sets, gas and electric 
ranges, transistor radios and the 
like—all of them made by union 
labor—were awarded to show visi- 
tors. 


Mara and the show’s director, Sec.- 
Treas. Joseph Lewis, said credit 
for the record turnout rested, in 


been named president of the Press- 
men to fill the vacancy left by the 
death on May 2-of Thomas E. Dun- 


DeAndrade was elected by the 
IPPAU board of directors to serve 


Scab ‘Road 
Group’ fits 
Typo Strikes: 


New York—Existence of a tour- 
ing “road company” of professional 
strikebreakers in the newspaper in- 
dustry has been revealed here at a 
hearing before a special state in- 
vestigating committee. 

At earlier hearings, testimony 
was heard as’to the recruitment of 
strikebreakers for the eight-news- 
paper Macy chain in Westchester 


:‘|County, N. Y. where the Typo- 


graphical Union has been conduct-- 


|ing a strike for more than a year 
and a half. 


The. most_ recent hearing heard 


i| witnesses tell of a cadre of about 


a dozen printers, under the com- 
mand of Bloor Schleppey, a mid- 
west lawyer, who flew around the 
country to take the jobs of striking 


_{ union printers. 


Scabbed in Many Cities 
Among the towns the Schleppey . 
road company moved into in order 
to break legitimate union strikes 
were Zanesville, O.; Bristol, Levit- 
town and Pottsville, Pa.; Ypsilanti, 
Mich.; Lockport and Glen Cove, 
N. Y.; Waukegan, Ill, and Grand 
Junction, Colo.—and_ eventually 
Westchester County. 

The state probers whose exist- 
ence had been in jeopardy follow- 
ing earlier disclosures of the extent 
of organized strikebreaking in the 


American 


Industrial 


Union Label Dept. Pres John J. 


great measure, “on the fine spirit) . 


newspaper industry, were told by 
Elisha Hanson, Macy chain lawyer, 
that it had no jurisdiction. Han- 


son, who is also counsel for the 
Newspaper Publishers 
Association, argued that former 
Commissioner Isador 
Lubin had been without statutory 
right in appointing the three-man 
investigating committee on his last 
day in office. 

Lubin’s successor, Dr. Martin 
P. Catherwood, Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller’s appointee, last 
month ordered the committee to 
end its inquiry. Following wide- 
spread protests by organized la- 
bor led by the State AFL-CIO, 
Catherwood reversed himself. 

The major witness was Gerald 
Gish, now a printer on the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. For some of 
the strikebreakers, Gish testified, 
their work tecame a well-paid ca- 
reer, as high in Gish’s case as $627 
a week. In one town, a scab might 
remain three months and then 
word would come through that 
over in another town the money 
was better. 

The company manager was 
Shirley Klein, whose name has 
figured in earlier hearings as an as- 
sistant to Schleppey. ; 


. ‘Partiality’ Charge 
A Dud at Hearing 


New York—During the 
hearing into organized strike- 
breaking in the mewspaper 
industry, Elisha Hanson, law- 
yer for the Macy newspaper 
chain in Westchester. County, 
called upon the investigating 
committee chairman, Brother 
Cornelius Justin, F.S.C., pro- 
fessor of labor relations at 
Manhattan College, to dis- 
qualify himself. 

Reason? Brother Justin had 
participated in a mass meet- 
ing of Westchester labor un-. 
jons in support of the ITU 
strikers. Hanson submitted 
as “evidence” two pages from — 
the ITU Journal which he 
said proved the participation 
and, therefore, partiality. 

William R. Isaacson, com- 
mittee member, examined the 
pages and replied that the 
sole reference to the Christian 
Brother in the ITU Journal 
article was the phrase in a 
photo caption identifying 
“Brother Justin 6f Manhat- 
tan College, who delivered 
the invocation.” : 


of the labor press in California.” 
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NEW YORK HOSPITAL WORKERS turn out to back up demands for union recognition and decent 
working conditions, key issues in the strike of more than 3,000 employes of six voluntary hospitals, 
“We Can't Live on $32 a Week” read signs carried at the rally—and on the picket line. 


Max Zaritsky, 
Ex-Head of — 
Hatters, Dies 


Boston—Max Zaritsky, president 
of the Hatters from 1936 until his 
retirement in 1950, died in Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital here at 
the age of 74. 

A life-long advocate of indus- 
trial unionism and widely respected 
for his economic and _ political 
skill, he previously had been pres- 
ident of the old Cloth Cap, Hat & 


_Millinery Workers from 1919 un- 


til it was merged with the Hatters in 
1934, 

He was a member of the original 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion, but refused to follow other 
unions out of the former AFL. He 
devoted much of his energy in the 
following years to restoring labor 
unity. 

During his tenure as president 
of the Hatters, the union helped 
stabilize the industry for both 
workers and manufacturers. Pre- 
viously it had been characterized 
by the sweatshop, cut-throat com- 
petition and protection rackets 
operated by gangsters. : 

In 1936 he helped found the 
American Labor Party, and in 1944 
aidéd in establishing the Liberal 
party. He was in great demand as 
a college and university lecturer on 
problems of the labor movement. 

Succeeding him as president of 
the Hatters was Alex Rose, who also 
was one of the founders of the ALP 
and is a leader in the Liberal 
party. 

The son of a rabbi, he was born 
in Poland and came to this coun- 


try in 1906 at the age of 21. He|: 
worked in a Boston hat and cap}|i 


factory until 1921, when he became 
assistant general secretary of the 
union. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
Sophie Zaritsky; three brothers and 
a sister. 


Hillman Awards 
Total $25,500 


New York—The Sidney Hillman 
Foundation has announced the 
award of scholarships, lectureships 
and grants-in-aid totaling $25,500 
for the current year. 

Clothing Workers’ Pres. Jacob S. 
Potofsky, who heads the founda- 
tion set up in memory of the late 
leader of the ACWA, said the 
awards went to 16 institutions in 
this OOmry, Puerto Rico and Is- 
rael. 

The Foundition also issues re- 
prints of outstanding speeches and 
writings which appear during the 
year. Seven hundred high school 
and college’ teachers have received 
by request some 60,000 copies of 
the most recent reprint, Prof. Henry 
Steele Commager’s “Where Gov- 
ernment May Not Trespass.” 


900 Bakery Workers 
Vote Switch to ABC 


Portland, Oreg.—With only a single dissenting vote, Local 364 
of the Bakery & Confectionery Workers has voted to affiliate with 
the AFL-CIO American Bakery & Confectionery Workers. 

The Portland local, with more than 900 members, was one of the 
largest remaining in the BCW, which has seen its membership 


dwindle steadily since its expulsion’> 
from the AFL-CIO in December 
1957 on findings of corrupt leader- 
ship. 

Action of the Portland local, 
ABC Pres. Daniel E. Conway de- 
clared, points up the sharp con- 
trast in the outlook of the two or- 
ganizations. 

ABC, he said, is expanding its 
services and facilities both in the 
field and at international headquar- 
ters. The union’s executive board 
recently approved establishment of 
a new research and education de- 
partment and voted to expand the 
field organizing staff. John Nicola, 
education director for ABC’s Penn- 
sylvania State Board, has been 
named director of the new head- 
quarters department. 


While the ABC board was 
mapping expansion plans, Con- 
way said, the BCW was sending 
out dismissal notices to interna- 
tional representatives and laying 
off other employes. ‘He said six 
-BCW field representatives have 
been dropped in an economy 
move. 

In another expansion move, the 
ABC Union-Industry Welfare and 
Pension Funds has added six trus- 
tees to give representation to addi- 
tional groups of workers and com- 


panies covered by the agreements. 
ABC Vice Presidents Archie E. 
Goodman, Russell B. Prince and 
Stanley Sincavage were named 
trustees along with three new em- 
ployer representatives, J. A. Jons- 
son, General Baking Co.; D. H. 
O’Connell, American Bakeries, and 
James F. Egan, Ward Baking Co. 

More than 10,000 health and 
welfare claims have been paid to 
ABC members during the first year 
of the plan’s operation, the execu- 
tive board was told. 


Limited Embargo 
Asked on Woolens 


New York—The Textile Work- 
ers Union of America has urged 
the government to place an embargo 
on woolen and worsted imports 
from the Prato district of Italy be- 
cause of the “substandard condi- 
tions” under which the goods are 
produced. 

TWUA Sec.-Treas. John Chupka 
wrote Sen. John O. Pastore (D- 
R. I.), chairman of a subcommittee 
studying problems ofthe Ameri- 
can textile-industry, that substand- 
ard conditions of the Prato home- 
workers are unfair to Italian mill- 
workers and “will further depress 
conditions within the United States.” 


the drive as a means of fighting 


a disease that “has an effect on 


the economy of our nation as well as on the individual victims.” 


| Hospital 


Backed 


(Continued from Page 1) 
leaders had met with Wagner, 
Van Arsdale told reporters: 

“We're adopting this as our 
strike. The union has our full 
support.” 

He charged that refusal to 


f| recognize the union would be “a 


slap at an exploited minority.” 
About 80 percent of the hospital 
workers are Negro or Puerto 


# | Rican. 


Picket line support and financial 
contributions for the strikers at 
Lenox Hill, Mount Sinai, Bronx, 
Beth Israel, .Beth David and 
|Brooklyn Jewish hospitals came 
|from the Transport Workers, Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
Local 3 and a number of other 
unions. The Clothing Workers an- 
nounced their laundry drivers’ lo- 
cal would not cross the hospital 
picket lines. 


Nurses Balk at Scabbing 

The Americari Nurses Associa- 
tion has asked nurses at the struck 
hospitals not to perform the house- 
keeping duties of the strikers. 

The struck institutions received 
“offers” of manpower from other 
hospitals where organizing cam- 
paigns by Local 1199 and other 
unions are in progress. 

State, County & Municipal 
Employes Local 302, which has 
a substantial membership at a 
number of New York hospitals, 
denounced attempts “to force 
our members into acting 2s 
scabs” in the Local 1199 strike. 

SCME Reg. Dir. Jerry Wurf 
charged the hospitals with con- 
spiring to use the strike as “a 
union-busting device to eliminate 
all hospital employe unions.” 

Local 1199 declared manage- 
ment’s. union-busting efforts 
reached “a new low” at Brooklyn 
Jewish Hospital, where 10 striking 
workers were told they would be 
evicted from a hospital-owned dor- 
mitory. 


High Schools Asked to Scab 


The principal of Stuyvesant High 
School had asked students to “vol- 
unteer” to run elevators at nearby 
Beth Israel Hospital after school. 
The president of the hospital is 
Charles H. Silver, who is.also pres- 
ident of New York’s .Board of 
Education. 

Throughout the controversy, hos- 
pital administrators have not chal-. 
lenged the fact that wages are sub- 
standard. But they assert the hos- 
pitals are dependent on contribu- 
tions and fund drives to meet defi- 
cits and can’t ‘afford to pay higher 
wages. To this, a Local 1199 
spokesman, Moe Foner, replied: 

“The truth is that the workers 

are the biggest philanthropists in 

the hospitals. They are striking 
to put an end to a system in 
which they are, in effect, subsi- 
dizing the hospitals through 
sweatshop wages that breed slums 
| and disease.” 

He pointed out that some. full- 
| time hospital workers received such 
|inadequate pay that they were de- 
jpendent on city relief checks to 
supplement their salaries. 

Throughout the strike, Local 
1199 has made it clear that its 
members were available for any 
emergency duty to maintain essen- 
tial medical services. In at least 
one case a picket was called off the 


ing room. 
Background of Dispute 
Background to the dispute is the 


solid front put up by the city’s vol- 
untary hospitals against union or- 


gilt j i (mea ganization after two hospitals had 
1959 POSTER GIRL for National Multiple Sclerosis Society, Penny 

Surotchak, meets with AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany in his office 
at the federation’s headquarters to discuss Hope Chest campaign 
seeking funds for patient aid, research and clinics. Meany endorsed 


recognized and signed contracts 
with Local 1199. The two—Mai- 
monides and Montefiore—report 
they are “well satisfied” with their 
relations with the union. 

As majorities were obtained in 


hy 


by . 


line-to make repairs in an operat- |. 


hospital after hospital, Local 1199 


. 


yralkoue 
Labor 


made rendetit offers to sect 
strate support through representq 
tion elections. In each case, hos. 
pital managements refused the of. 
fer. 


‘By, overwhelming margins, To sol 
union members at the six hospi. Bf vernm 
tals authorized a strike for rec. joht age 
ognition aad the union originally torial 


set an Apr. 22 strike deadline, 


The strike was delayed at Wag) § 5 P 
ner’s request to give hospitay ppials. 
trustees an opportunity to com: §shools, 


sider a proposal to set up a fact. Bye cann 
finding committee to make rec. In rec 
ommendations on union recogni. Bites 2 
tion, wages and working condi. blic w 
tions. ; cal short 
The hospitals turned down this sits, des 
proposal, rejected union recogni. program 
tion under any circumstances and jc or pri 
announced a unilateral decision to 10 build 
raise the minimum wage to $1 an The b 
hour on July 1 and “consider” at bas cree 
a later date improvements in vaca. mand fe 
tions, holidays and fringe benefits, Kes, des} 
Mediation sessions held at City program 


Hall failed to bring any modifica. 
tion of the hospitals’ adamant stand 
against dealing with a union and 
the workers walked out May &. 


Packing Union 


Plans Study of 
Red Hearings 


Chicago—Four additional off. 
cials of the Packinghouse Workers 
testified May 7 they are got mem. 
bers of the Communist party dur. 
ing the third and final day of House 
Un-American Activities Committee 
hearings here, but invoked the fifth 
amendment about former party 
ties. 

On the final day, Joseph Pos. 
konka was introduced by the com- 
mittee staff as a secret FBI agent 
acting as a member of the Com. 
munist conspiracy until the moment 
he took the witness stand. Under 
questioning, Poskonka said he had 


been “disassociated” from the grants 
Communist party since 1948 and public v 
had since been working in the passed 
“Communist operation.” despite 
The witnesses who denied Com- @ Eisenhc 
munist membership and said they Myote of 


are “against” the Communist party 
were Pres. John Lewis of UPWA 
Local 25; Charles Proctor, a local 
union official; Intl. Rep. Donald 
H. Smith, and Jesse Prosten, 4 
UPWA official working on settle 
ment of grievances. 

When the hearings ended, 
UPWA Pres. Ralph Helstein issued 
a statement that they had brought 
no indication of present Communist 
activity within the union’s official 
family. He said the union will 
study the transcript and the reasom 
for use of the Fifth Amendment 
by the various witnesses in answer 
ing questions. 


Rubber Union 
Gets Contract 
At Seiberling 


Akron, O.—A strike by 33,000 C10 
Rubber Workers against B. F. gro 
Goodrich & Firestone Tire & Rub issu 
ber Co. plants continued through @ Con 
fourth week as negotiators renewed T 
attempts to reach an agreement 0a lish 
pensions and fringe benefits. cone 
Meanwhile a smaller firm—Ser Dep 


berling Rubber Co.—signed a new ous 
union contract providing substair hou 
tial gains in pensions, insuranet, bor 
working conditions and supple tion 
mental unemployment benefits fot Sati 


1,500 workers in Barberton and hea 
Carey, O. Agreement was reached R 
without a strike. 8 or 


A strike settlement, boosting bet the 
efits for 26,000 workers, was aval 
reached early this month with US: Dey 
Rubber Co. The other Big Foot @& | Str 
firm, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 9 
signed a contract without a 
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Public. Works. 


States, Cities Lag 
On Vital Projaute 


Jo some, “public works” is a nasty phrase. Ever since the federal 
ernment established public works programs as a weapon in the 
ght against unemployment and economic depression, conservative 
ditorialists have cried “graft and boondoggle.” 

But public works are essential to our national well-being. Hos- 
als, fire stations, dams and bridges, highways, police stations, 
«hools, sewage plants and water works—all are public works which 


ye cannot do without. 


Jn recent years, despite a moderate growth in federal grants, the 
gates and local communities have fallen behind their needs in 


blic works construction. A criti- 
cal shortage of hospital beds per- 
sis, despite the federal Hill-Burton 
program which matches local pub- 
jcor private funds dollar-for-dollar 
jo build new hospitals. 

The burgeoning U.S. population 
jas created greatly increased de- 
mand for sewage disposal facili- 
fies, despite a modest federal grant 
program to aid construction of new 


jants. 

Throughout the whole gamut of 
blic works needs, from airports 

wd dams to public housing and 

ghools, a shortage exists. 

It is particularly appropriate 
at this time that the federal gov- 
emment provide greater aid to 
the states and localities for pub- 
lic works construction. For more 
than a year, the nation has been 
faced with abnormally high un- 
employment. Public works proj- 
ects would take up much of the 
sack in employment, yet no 
broad new programs have been 
planned. 

Presently, several bills are pend- 
ing before the Congress which 
would establish such programs. 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES 


During 1958, at the height of 
the recession, Democratic leaders 
in both houses of Congress spon- 
sored a so-called “Community Fa- 
cilities” bill to step up federal 
grants to local communities for 
public works construction. The bill 
passed the Senate in April 1958 
despite the strong opposition of the 
Fisnhower Administration by a 
vote of 60 to 26. Forty Democrats 
and 20 Republicans voted for it; 
four Democrats and 22 Republi- 
cans opposed it. 

As the bill passed the Senate, it 
provided for an increase in the ex- 
isting loan fund for local public 
works from $100 million to 31 bil- 
lion. The bill defined “public 
works” as including, among other 
things, street repairs, parking lots, 
recreational facilities, police and 
fre protection facilities, public 
«hools, non-profit hospitals, civil 
defense facilities and public build- 
ings generally. 


The bill did not fare so well 


Reprints Available 
Of Fact Sheet Series 


This is the eighth of a 
series of Fact Sheets on Con- 
gress published by the AFL- 
C10 News providing back- 
ground information on basic 
issues coming before the 86th 
Congress. 

The series is being pub- 
lished by the News with the 
assistance of the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Legislation. Previ- 
ous fact sheets have dealt with 

ing, depressed areas, la- 

reform legislation, educa- 
tion, unemployment compen- 
sation, minimum wage and 
health care for aged. 


Reprints of Fact Sheet No. 
on community facilities and 
Previous fact sheets are 
wailable from the AFL-CIO 
. of ‘oe 815 1q@h 
» N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
a 
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in the House. Although the 
House Banking & Currency 
Committee reported it favorably, 
and ewen increased the funds to 
be made available from $1 bil- 
lion to $2 billion, it soon became 
apparent that Administration 
pressure against the bill had been 
stepped up. 

This pressure was so great that 
Committee Chairman Brent 
Spence (D-Ky.) announced in 
advance that he would offer 
amendments to cut the funds to 
$500 million and make other 
changes based on Republican op- 
position. 

Spence’s concessions were not 
enough. 

In the House, the first vote on 
major measures generally takes 
place on the “rule,” a resolution 
allotting time for debate. In the 
case of the Community Facilities 
bill, the House refused even to de- 
bate the measure by voting against 
the rule by a vote of 187 to 173. 
On the roll call, 151 Democrats 
and 22 Republicans voted for the 
rule; 36 Democrats and 151 Repub- 
licans opposed it. 

During hearings before the Sen- 
ate Banking & Currency Commit- 
tee. on this measure, these groups 
(in addition to the Republican Ad- 
ministration) appeared in opposi- 
tion to the bill: 

@ Chamber of Commerce of 

the United States. 

@ Investment Bankers Associa- 

tion of America. 


Supporting the bill generally 

were: 

@ AFL-CIO. E 

@ American Hospital Associa- 
tion. 

@ National Association of 
County Officials. 

@ National Association of 


Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials. 

Despite last year’s defeat, a new 
bill has been introduced into the 
present Congress by Spence. Hear- 
ings by Spence’s. committee on the 
measure, H.R. 5944, have been 
concluded, but no further action 
has been taken. 


Broader Bill Urged 


The AFL-CIO~ testified in sup- 
port of H.R. 5944, but requested 
several changes. 

First, as presently written, the 
bill is limited to water, sewage and 
certain public health facilities. The 
bill, said the AFL-CIO, should be 
broadened to include the types of 
facilities authorized by the 1958 
bill. * 

Second, language was asked to 
permit acceleration of the program 
during a recession, to make it a 
more potent anti-recession weapon. 


AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION 


A second major public works 
measure being considered by the 
86th Congress, again with the Ad- 
ministration’s vigorous opposition, 
is S. 1, a multi-million dollar fed- 
eral aid for airport construction 
measure sponsored by Sen, A. S. 
(Mike) Monroney (D-Okla.) and 
Rep. Oren Harris (D-Ark.). 

This measure has already passed 
both houses, but the versions 
differ. 
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Job Too ‘Enormous’ 
For Communities 


In spelling out AFL-CIO 
support for a broad commu- 
nity facilities program, Legis- 
tive Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller 
told a House Banking sub- 
committee: 

“To some the proposed 
legislation may appear too 
controversial a program at 
the present time. Those who 
are solely concerned with the 
detailed figures of the federal 
budget will be skeptical of 
any additional federal pro- 
gram in this field. To these 
people we want to say: Con- 
sider the need for improved 
public facilities. . . . Consider 
the effort which local and 
state governments are now 
putting forth to meet this 
meed. ... 

“We firmly believe the job 
is becoming so enormous that 
it has grown beyond the capa- 
bilities of state and local gov- 
ernments.” 


6, authorized $465 million over a 
four-year period for aid to local 
communities. The grants would be 
matched, dollar for- dollar, by the 
communities requesting aid. Ss 


Despite Administration support 
for a more modest program, the 
Senate vote on passage was a lop- 
sided 63 to 22. 


The House version passed on 


+Mar. 19 by a vote of 272 to 134. 


This bill authorized matching 
grants of $297 million over the 
next four years. Despite the sup- 
port for this legislation evidenced 
by the vote in both houses, the 
conference committees have not 
yet compromised the differences 
betwéen the two bills. 


In large part, this delay is due 
to fear that the President may veto 
the measure. This threat of veto 
hangs over many pieces of liberal 
legislation now before the Con- 


The Senate version, passed Feb. 


gress, in part because the Congress 


Curbed by Administration 
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has never yet overridden an Eisen- 
hower veto. 
Democrats ‘Uneasy’ 

This places the Democratic lead- 
ership in an uneasy position. It 
must decide whether to invite a 
veto by passing legislation measur- 
ing up to the nation’s needs, or to 
cut down on the provisions of vari- 
ous bills in the hope-that the Pres- 
ident. will accept them. 

If they decide to invite a veto, 
they. will probably want to be sure 
that they have at least a chance of 
overriding. 

Last year, a comparable airport 
construction measure was sent by 
Congress to. the President, who 
pocket-vetoed it. In his veto mes- 
sage, the President said: 

“I am convinced that the time 
has come for the federal govern- 
ment to begin an orderly with- 
drawal from the airport grant pro- 
gram.” 


SEWAGE TREATMENT 


Three years ago Congress ap- 
proved, and the President signed, 
a law authorizing $500 million in 
matching funds to help communi- 
ties build sewage disposal plants, 
with no more than $50 million to 
be spent in any one year. 

The purpose of the bill was to 
attack a growing problem: the’ na- 
tion’s water is becoming polluted 
faster than we can purify it. The 
only solution is keeping water so 
clean that it can be used over and 


over during its flow from the moun- 


tains to the sea. 

This means building more sew- 
age treatment plants to cut the vol- 
ume of raw sewage dumped into 
our rivers and streams. 


_ Cut in Program Pushed 

Two years ago, however, the 
President began a campaign to 
cut out the federal grant program, 
He convened a Joint Federal-State 
Action Committee, composed of 
governors and federal officials, to 
study federal-state responsibilities 
and- recommend adjustments in 
them. One conclusion of the com- 
mittee was to turn over responsi- 


bility for the sewage treatment 


“Chaining the ileeaara 


plant grant program to the states. 
Twice—in 1958 and again this 
year—the President has asked the 
Congress to carry out the commit- 
tee recommendation. Last year, 
the President’s request was ignored. 
This year, the House has already 
voted funds to continue the pro- 
gram. 


OTHER PUBLIC WORKS 


Many other bills before Con- 
gress include authorizations for 
public works. Among them are 
the Housing Act of 1959, which 
has passed the Senate (see Fact 
Sheet No. 1), the Area Redevelop- 
ment (depressed areas) bill, which 
has also passed the Senate (see Fact 
Sheet No. 2), and the Federal Aid- 
to-Education bill, which has been 
approved by a House subcommit- 
tee (see Fact Sheet No. 4). 


The AFL-CIO also supports 
adequate funds for the already- 
authorized multi-million dollar — 
interstate highway program, a 
greater outlay for rivers and har- 
bors improvement, larger re- 
source development and conser- 
vation undertakings including a 
greater river-valley development 
effort, improving public parks 
and other recreational areas, and 
the accelerated construction of 
government buildings. 


Major Provisions 
Of Spence Bill 


The Spence community fa- 
cilities bill (H. R. 5944), in- 
troduced Mar. 23, 1959, pro- 
vides: 

@ A loan fund, available 
to municipalities or other 
subdivisions of states, of -$1 
billion. 

@ Loans for the storage, 
treatment, purification or 
distribution of water; sewage 
treatment and sewer facili-— 
ties; and public hospitals and 
nursing homes. 

@ Low interest rates to 
facilitate participation by lo- 


calities. 
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. The ‘Payoff Press |. 


% [rs A LOT EASIER to mount aq editorial crusade against.crooks 


nd racketeers or to pen rightédus editorials about, © t tacket- 
eers” than to call the police. “**" 


- That's dominant lesson that emerges fae the, shameful 
“testimony ven the McClellan Committee on payoffs by several — 
New York newspapers to easily identifiable hoodlums disguising 
their extortion racket in trade union trappings. 


The highly respected New York Times, the sometimes raucous 

New York Daily Mirror and the American Weekly, a widely dis- 
tributed Sunday supplement, all admitted ‘paying off racketeers to 
insure delivery of sections of their papers during a Teamsters’ 
strike. 
_ Somewhat chastened by public exposure, they solemnly promised 
the McClellan Committee that they wouldn’t do it again: And 
amazingly, Sen. McClellan didn’t bother to raise the vital point that 
a newspaper dedicated to public service and clean are eee 
relations didn’t call in the district attorney or courageous! y ne 
to pay “tribute.” 

Instead the Arkansas senator called for placing all transportation 
unions under the anti-trust laws, an ill-conceived, drastic and wholly 
unrealistic step that would penalize millions of members of clean 
unions without ever getting to the root of the problem. 


The New York newspaper case exposes the double standard 
that governs too many American business operations—clamor 
for restrictive and ‘punitive labor legislation, but pay off any 
hoodlum that comes along posing as a labor official. 


Corruption and extortion in labor-management relations will be 
eliminated when employers refuse to do business with crooks. 

Tied in with the AFL-CIO’s campaign against the racketeers, this 
will wipe out the practices that are sowing the seeds of destruction 
of decency and honesty in labor-management relations. 


Anniversary in Winchester 


A VALIANT STRUGGLE to secure a living wage, decent work- 

ing conditions and the dignity of being something more than 
a number on a time card has entered its fourth year in Winchester, 
Va.. 

A determined band of workers is waging a critical struggle against 
the O'Sullivan Rubber Corp. and the union-busting pattern that 
has emerged in Winchester to thwart workers from exercising their 
basic rights. - 

The “Fourth Battle” of Winchester started May 13, 1956, when 
422 workers were forced out on strike by the company, which 
refused all.compromises and proposals for a first contract with 
Rubber Workers Local 511. The workers felt the full weight of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which prevented them from voting in a de- 
certification election while the strikebreakers who had taken their 
jobs participated in the balloting. 

The strike continues and the issue that grew out of it—whether 
the union can continue to picket the plant and ae the com- 
pany’s products—is before the courts. 

The National Labor Relations Board has ruled the picketing and 
boycotting illegal, a decision that cannot be allowed to stand if the 


sacrifice of the O'Sullivan strikers is not to be in vain and if the 
freedoms granted by the Bill of Rights are not to be curtailed. 
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DRAWN For 
AFL-CIO NEWS 


Praise from TV Personne I, Writers: 


MERICANS AT. WORK,” the AFL-CIO’s 
television film series, currently running on 


more than 85 TV stations, has. drawn an en- 


thusiastic response from television stations and 
critics. - 

Here are some excerpts from letters and TV 
columns on the AFL-CIO’s public service televi- 
sion series: 

James Schiavone, station manager at WWJ-TV, 
Detroit, Mich., writes: “WWJ-TV has just com- 
pleted the 10th telecast in your ‘Americans At 
Work’ series, and the station wishes to take this 
opportunity to acknowledge the fine quality thus 
far evident in the programs presented to date. 
“Comments from our own staff, and those from 
viewers in our area, indicate that the programs 
have good acceptance. They are regarded as in- 
formational and varied, providing a new insight 
for many people into the functica of workers and 
machines in fields often unknown to the average 
viewer, and as generally effective in delineating in 
lay terms a most interesting and understandable 
story of vital areas of the American economy. 


“The general handling of the production and 
the technical quality of the film, in the opinion of 


| specialists on our staff, are comparable to other 


film presentations of high standard. It is a pleas- 
ure to commend the fine work you and your 
staff have demonstrated.” 


DON TUCKWOOD, PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
at KTVK, affiliated with the ABC, Phoenix, Ariz., 
writes: 
are very impressed by its quality and production. 
Originally, we planned to schedule the series on 
Sundays at 1:45 to 2:00 p. m. However, if all 
the programs are as well presented as this one, 
we would like to re-schedule it when a better 
time classification becomes available.” 

Hamilton Shea of WSVA, Harrisonburg, Va., 
writes: “We have found ‘Americans At Work’ 
very interesting material. I think our audience can 
look forward to some interesting descriptions of 
the many and varied occupations which make up 
the industrial complex of this nation of ours.” 


KENNETH C. BECHTEL, outiarem director 
at KCMT, Alexandria, Minn., says “Americans 
At Work is an interesting and informative addi- 
tion to our program schedule.” 


Arthur Gerovel, pubdlic relations manager for 


“We have screened the ‘Press Film’ and 


AFL-CIO’s Americans at Work 
series Hailed By Broadcasters 


KOMO, Seattle, Wash., writes: “We have seen 


real evidence of the promotional backing being 


given Americans At Work by the King County 
Labor Council of Seattle. We hope to add au 
diences for this program which we consider a 
most interesting and informative one.” 

Conrad Rainhard of television Stations WTVR, 
WMBG, WCOD, affiliated with ABC in Virginia, 
writes: “I find ‘Americans At Work’ to be ex 
tremely informative, educational and ‘interesting, 
I certainly classed it as a top-notch, first quality, 
public service film.” 


LAWRENCE LAURENT, writing in the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald, said, “The mea 


‘and women who put out the daily editions of The 


Washington Post are the heroes and heroines of 
the first episode of ‘Americans At Work.’ 

“The program is produced by the AFL-CIO 
and the film work was done by Norwood Studios 
in Washington. 

“For the newspaper story, film cameras follow 
the coverage of a big fire. It begins with a tele 
phone call to Assistant City Editor S. L. Fish 
bein and follows reporter Wendell Bradley and 
photographer Charles Del, Vecchio to the scene 
of the fire. Nearly all editorial and mechanical 
processes that take history of the day to the printed 
page and finally to the home of the subscriber 
are explained.” 


BERNIE HARRISON, writing in the Wash 
ington Evening Star, said: “Stations around the 
country are evincing lively interest in the AFl- 
CIO’s new 15-minute filmed ‘series, Americans # 
Work, a public service feature that will give labor 
a TV entry comparable to the National Associ® 
tion of Manufacturers’ long-run Industry on P# 
rade, 

“I caught two of them (Paperworkers, Awl 
Workers) at a preview last week and enj 
both. The camera work (by Phil Martin’s hust 
ling, booming Norwood Studios here) is a 
pro job and the script wisely avoids any ‘me& 
sage.’ 

“A canned sound track is par for the publi 
service feature course, but if a labor show doest 
use ‘live’ music, what program will? A low bow 
therefore, to the excellent musical accompair 
ment and Director Ray Haney (the ex-WRC co* 
boy). It does make a difference.” = 
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Vandercook Says: . 
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Bold Action Key to Prosperity 


(This column. is” excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of” John. W..Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator. sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


F OR CENTURIES, men of good will—and of 
good sense—have been asking why is it, why 
must it be, that nations in time of war can achieve 
full employment and the maximum efficiency of 
effort, yet, in peacetime seem unable to channel the 
same energies into the creation and distribution of 
ees _ goods for the improve- 
—ment of the lot of aver- 
age men? 

There are some an- 
swers, of course, ‘Fear is 

a stronger goad than eith- 

er pity or common sense. 

When your country and 

your life are threatened, 

there is nothing to de- 
a bate. There is no ques- 
Vandercook tion of choice. You act 
—and you react. In any great cooperative urider- 
taking—like battle and the preparations for battle 
—human energies shift automatically into a higher 
gear. 

For the millions wie put on uniforms, wages 
are low and go more or less unquestioned. But 
it’s still a naggingly good question. It has become 
a particularly searching question since the Com~ 


Morgan Says: - 


munist states have made the assertion—one which 


“they havé, by the way, spectacularly failed to 


prove—that they know the knack of remaining as 
fully productive and of keeping their people as 
fully employed in an era of peace as in war. 
Economists of imagination have already worked 
out a broad strategy for the bloodless war which 
all of us know quite well we should be waging 


against the enemies within. 


WHAT REMAINS as the responsibility of 
Congress and of the Administration is to work 
out the tactics of that battle. We know that in this 
extraordinarily well-endowed land of ours, we 


‘have the essential raw materials. We know that 


when more than 5 percent of the regular labor 
force is idle, we have ample manpower to carry 
to completion ehormous constructive undertak- 
ings. From the point of view of what we loosely 
call the “national.economy” we also know that 
high productivity is a far safer shield against in- 
flation than are shortages. 


It is elementary that since the chief source of 
income of the U.S. Treasury is the earnings of its 
citizens, people who are working pay more in 
taxes—of all kinds—than do people who are re- 
ceiving government unemployment compensation 
checks. When one remembers those simple truths, 
it would appear that what’s chiefly lacking is bold- 
ness; exactly the same kind of boldness that—if 
absent—also loses wartime battles, 


Israel Sets Foreign Aid Pace 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
taior sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


SRAEL, of all countries, could probably teach, 
us a thing or two about foreign aid. It’s a pity 
that somebody hasn’t thought of inviting the re- 
tiring Israeli ambassador to Washington, Abba 
Eban, to testify during the current congressional 
moorings on our r mutual security legislation, and 
rf give some pointers on Is- 
rael’s almost completely 
unknown but highly sig- 
nificant program. 

It is not surprising if 
you think of Israel as a 
recipient rather than a 
dispenser of aid. She 
does receive not insig- 
nificant amounts of U.S. 
a sbitar governmental assistance 
Morgan as well as private funds, 
mostly from America’s Jewish community, and 
she participates also in various United Nations 
programs. i 

But in addition to these enterprises and partly 
due to the resources, financial and otherwise, 

which they contribute, Israel has managed to 
branch out on her own, particularly in the last 
couple of years, to provide assistance to some 
20 countries in Asia and Africa. 

In Africa, her most meaningful ties are with the 


Washington Reports: 


two-year-old state of Ghana where she is involved 
in training a Ghanaian merchant marine, operat- 
ing a steamship line, and trading such things as 
cement, building materials, glass, processed foods 
and medicines for cocoa, coffee, hides, bauxite, 
manganese and rough diamonds. In addition, 
Israél has sent to Ghana city planners, veteri- 
narians, trade unionists, bankers, and experts in 
resettlement, farm and consumer cooperatives. 
Ghanaian students are studying on scholarships in 
Israel and two Israeli professors are teaching civil 
engineering at Kumasi College of Technology. 
Both Liberia and Ethiopia, on opposite sides of 
the African continent, are developing trade and 
cultural relations with Israel and receiving tech- 
nical assistance. Liberia is using the latter for 
roads and public works. Israel is interested in a 
rubber plantation in Nigeria, has made a trade 
agreement with Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


WHY ARE YOUNG COUNTRIES interested 
in Israeli aid? There are certain common denomi- 
nators; Israel too is a new nation. Her people, 
who have grubbed an_oasis out of a desert, are 
used to hardships and adjust rather easily on a 
working level in foreign lands, without holding 
themselves aloof and isolated. 

And what does Israel get out of this beyond 
possibly good will and a favorable trade balance? 
Something, in fact, of much higher value; these 
contacts are helping her break out of the so-called 
“Arab circle” which Nasser has been trying to 
close around her. 


Atomic Fallout Not Dangerous 
At Present, Congressmen Say 


RELIMINARY REPORTS of scientists tes- 

tifying before a special subcommittee on radi- 
ation of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy indicate that fallout from nuclear 
explosions is not dangerous at present.. 

Rep. Chet Holifield (D-Calif.), chairman of the 
committee, and Rep. James E, Van Zandt (R- 
Pa.), ranking Republican member, reported on 
Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO 
public service program heard on 260 radio sta- 
tions, that radiation now coming to the surface 
of the earth as the result of nuclear explosions is 
about one-sixth of the “permissible dose,” as 
teckoned by the scientists. 


Holifield said that a person normally i is exposed 


to seven roentgens of radiation in a 70-year life- 

time, and that bomb test radiation has built up 

this factor only by seven-tenths of a roentgen. 
Both congressmen pointed out that the tadia- 


tion effects so far measured are from 14 years of 
testing by the United States, Great Britain and 


the Soviet Union, and that the report now issued 


is only preliminary. 

“Some scientists say there may be a - danger 
which we cannot prove today, but may discover 
later,” Holifield added. 

“The temperate zone, which includes the 
United States, is the area of maximum fallout. 
About 80 percent occurs in the temperate 
zone, but the pattern is not uniform.” 

“If tests remain discontinued, as at the present 
time,” declared Van Zandt, “all the radiation will 
have been distributed over the earth, and little 
or no damage will have been done to man. How- 
ever, if we resume tests, or if we are involved in 


~ an all-out nuclear war, the situation will naturally 


be different.” 


=(TsS vour — 
WASHINGTON 
Willand Shelion 


THE SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS AND REPUBLICANS who 
drove through the House Judiciary Committee the so-called 
“states’ rights” bill sponsored by Rep. Howard Smith (D-Va.) 
may imagine that they acted as conservatives but in fact the bill is 
a shockingly radical one. 
Its central theme, that the Supreme Court shall not have power 
without express permission of Congress to hold that a national law 
“preempts” the field from the 50 states, would violently upset the 
continuing development of our government institutions. 

It may be comfortingly surmised that Congress will not be 
foolish enough actually to pass the Smith bill, or at least that no 
President of the United States will be foolish enough to sign the 
thing if it reaches his desk, but there are matters of style and 
tone to be considered. 

The bill was whooped through the House last year by a smashing 
majority and it was killed on the Senate floor by a bare 41-to-40 


‘vote. 


Its sponsor, the powerful ‘Chairman Smith of the House Rules 


Committee, made the point in floor debate last year that the bill - 


was not intended to overturn the high court’s school desegregation 
decisions and would not have that effect. This is true. But it would 
undermine and mischievously weaken the Supreme Court’s clarity 
of function in the delicate evolutionary processes of applying the 
doctrine of the supremacy of federal law. 

It would seek to reverse the whole traditional line of high 
court decisions across more than a century and a half by which the 
principle has been applied that -when Congress has adopted a 
comprehensive law for a clear national purpose, this law sets 
the guidelines of conduct for the entire country. 

It would attempt to say that 50 state legislatures, regardless of 
the federal statute, are entirely free to adopt their own regulatory 


measures and to set different guidelines of conduct within each 
state’s borders. 


w * ® 

THE SUPREME COURT has also said that since Congress 
passed a so-called Internal Security Act, describing certain conduct 
as “subversion” and setting certain penalties for violation, individ- 
ual states cannot attempt to punish “subversion” by different defini- 
tions and through applying different penalties. 

The Smith bill is intended to destroy this line of decisions. It 
provides that the court shall not have power to decide that Congress 
by a law had “an intent to occupy the field to the exclusion of all 
state laws” unléss Congress wrote into the statute an “express pro- 
vision to that. effect.” 

This mischievous bill has been described by some lawyers as 
a proposal to abolish the Constitution and restore the Articles 
of Confederation, under which the 13 original colonies almost 
split apart. 

It is termed by ‘the Justice Dept. : ‘the “most hazardous” of all 
court-curbing bills offered .by members of Congess angry at the 
federal judiciary for the desegregation decisions and others. 

Its sponsors have an escape clause that in effect concedes they 
do not know if the bill is not totally a violation of the Constitution 
by the terms of its language. The courts shall not apply a pre- 
emption doctrine, it reads, unless between a federal law and a 
state law “there is a direct and positive conflict” that makes it 
impossible for “the two to be reconciled or consistently stand 
together.” 

The escape clause is not an element of moderation and virtue. 
It is a confession that the purpose of the measure is to hamstring 
the Supreme Court and by indirection to alter fundamentally the 
doctrine of federal supremacy: Its design is to exalt the power of 
the states and emasculate the function of the national eyrceneent: 


MINNESOTA AND OTHER AREAS of the Middle West are the 
major “hot spots” of radioactivity from nuclear tests, Rep. James . 
E. Van Zandt (R-Pa.) points out on a radioactivity map of the 
United States. Van Zandt (left) and Rep. Chet Holifield (D-Calif.) 
reported on fallout in an interview on Washington Reports to the 
| People, AFL-CIO public service program, - 
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How to Buy: | | : 
Firms,States Hamper 
Group Auto Policies 


. By Sidney Margolius 


I THE PAST YEAR, 28 states have increased auto-insurance 
rates, typically 15 percent, in some cases for the ninth time in 
the last 12 years. Increases are under consideration in other states. 

In general, the cost of insuring a car has jumped 72 percent in 
the past 10 yedrs compared to a 31 percent increase in the price 
of cars themselves, and an average rise for all goods and services 
of 24 percent. 

In many metropolitan areas, owners now pay $100-$200 a year 
for insurance, and families with young drivers, as much as $400 in 
the largest cities. 

Yet even with these steep rates, it has Sica difficult for car 
owners in some large cities to get auto insurance at all. Insurors 
have clamped down in New York, for example, to the extent that 
often drivers who have had a minor accident even if not their fault, 
or even a traffic violation, must go into the “assigned-risk” pool. 
In that event, they often pay 35 percent more than even the high 
standard rates. In effect, the insurance companies are on strike. 


IN MANY CASES, car owners are being pressured into buying 
other types, such as household fire insurance, to get auto insurance. 

In general,-insurance companies blame the present chaos in 
metropolitan areas on the increase in accidents, high jury awards, 
high repair costs, increased hospitalization costs and steep attorney 
and doctor fees. 

For example, it costs $100 and up to replace a shattered wind- 
shield in a modern car. One authority points out that it cost 
only $10 to repace a smashed fender on a 1949 car. But a fen- 
der replacement on a modern car requires a whole new quarter 
panel for about $160. 

Some of these arguments are true, but not the claim that in- 
creased accidents are a major cause. There were 10 million acci- 
dents in 1957 compared to 8 million in °39. But the number 
of cars has more than doubled—from 30 million in ’39 to 66 
million in 57. Thus there now actually are fewer accidents per car. 


TWO REASONS for the climbing rates and the difficulty many 
motorists have in getting insurance at all are not publicized by 
the companies. One is the big cut of the insurance dollar they 
demand for selling and administration expenses and profit. They 
want 40-50 cents of every premium dollar for themselves, and 
expect to pay out in claims only 50-60 cents. 

Also, while the insurance companies complain about high 

repair costs, they themselves have contributed by condoning 
exaggerated claims. : 


THE INSURANCE INDUSTRY and some state insurance de- 
partments are hampering efforts to introduce economy methods 
which would keep down insurance costs. One of the most prom- 
ising is group auto insurance, in which labor unions are pioneering. 

Group purchases of life and hospitalization insurance have cut 
costs enormously. Some Blue Cross plans operate on less than 
10 cents of the premium dollar compared to the 40-50 cents the 
auto insurors demand... 

But efforts to secure group auto insurance by unions at Sperry 
Rand on Long Island in New York State have been hindered 
so far by a rule of the State Insurance Dept. that insurors can can’t 
give a reduction except when vehicles have common ownership, 
as in the case of fleets. Nor are insurance companies enthusiastic 
about writing group insurance in this particular area until in- 
dividual rates are increased. . 

Copyright 1959 by Sidney Margolius 


Doc with Eve to Fees 
Sees Forand Bill Sure 


The Forand bill, “or something like it,” is bound to be 
voted into law sooner or later and doctors who try to stave 
it off by lowering fees for elderly patients are only cutting 
into their future incomes, according to Dr. Harold J. Peggs. 

Peggs, a Creston, Ia., radiologist, is secretary of the judicial 
council and a member of the executive council of the Iowa 
Medical Society. 

Writing in the magazine Medical Economics, he noted that 
the American Medical Society is asking members to “ ‘help 
beat the Forand bill’” by offering special Blue Shield con- 
tracts to low-income older people. In Iowa, he went on, 
“we're offering the aged a Blue Shield service contract with 
fees so low that some of us won't even have our costs cov- 
ered.” 

Blue Shield can beat down the physicians, he declared, but 
it can’t force hospitals to cut their prices. Lowering fees will 
accomplish nothing, he asserted, because only a small propor- 
tion of the aged will be covered. 

“But more important,” he wrote, “we'll identify ourselves | 
with these ridiculously low rates. When the blow falls and 
the Forand bill goes into effect, the government will have q 
ready-made fee schedule to its taste, not ours. 

“Can’t you just see the planners pointing their fingers at 
us im a year or two? They'll say: ‘Look here, these are fees 
you set up for your own Blue Shield contracts. Take ’em and 
like ’em’.” 


On His Way Home: 


OM MBOYA, KENYA LABOR leader and 
tireless advocate of immediate African inde- 
pendence, is on his way home “very much im- 
pressed” by growing American interest in Africa. 
The 28-year-old labor and political leader, in 
an interview with the AFL-CIO News, compared 
his recent nationwide tour with his 1956 visit. 


Mboya said he found an increase in informa- 
tion and growing recognition of the significance 


of changes taking place in Africa on the part 
not only of leaders and the better-informed, 
but among the American people generally. 

His tour, sponsored by the American Commit- 
tee on Africa, provided him with an abundance of 
evidence. At a Detroit rally sponsored by the 
Auto Workers, 1,000 people packed Rackham 
Auditorium to hear Mboya and another 1,000 
were turned away. At the labor-backed Youth 
March for Integrated Schools rally in Washing- 
ton, a crowd of 26,000 gave Mboya a standing 
ovation. He met with Steelworkers in Pittsburgh 
and Rubber Workers in Akron. 


“I FOUND A LOT of trade union groups 
aware of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and asking not so much about our affilia- 
tion, but about what the ICFTU is doing in Africa 
and how effective it is,” Mboya said. 

He found other questions also were more ma- 
ture this time. He often was asked about the 
effect that racial discrimination in America has 
had on African attitudes toward the U.S. This 
did not happen on his 1956 visit. 


Mboya said there were questions about which 


Growing American Interest’ | 
In Africa Impresses Mboya “ | 


t 


course Africa would take in the struggle ‘Seni 


East and West. During his 1956 visit, he said, 
“everybody assumed these (African) people were 
so far behind.” People here did not think then 
of Africa deciding her own destiny, he added. 


HE SEES AMERICA’S ROLE as a world lead- 
er seriously compromised by racial discrimination. 
The civil rights problem here is relied on to jus- 
tify policies of racial inequality in South Africa 
and in French and British colonies, he said. 


, “But more important,” he continued, “it athe, 


the United States of moral standing in the eyes 
of the world and consequently reduces the United 
States’ prestige and moral capacity to champion 
democracy and human rights. sf 

Mboya’s answer to those who wonder if less-' 


advanced peoples are ready to govern themselves 


is‘a short one. He puts it this way: “All areas in 
the world should be free now.” 


The contention that an area with high illiter- . | 


acy, lack of governmental experience and eco- 
nomically underdeveloped is not ready for self- 


government, Mboya said, assumes that inde _ | 


pendence should turn on standards set by other 
people. He added: 


“In fact, the motive power behind our struggle | 


for independence is our recognition that these 
things are not possible under colonialism. 

“Experience everywhere has shown that it’s 
only when people have attained independence that 
programs such as more education, more hospitals, 
better roads and better houses can be implemented 
by a government that is concerned with the wel- 
fare of the people.” 


Bowles Hits Untair Sloganizing: 


Chester Bowles, who helped hold the line 
against inflation during World War Il as OPA 
chief, has served as governor of Connecticut and 
ambassador to India and is currently a member 
of the House of Representatives. The following 
is excerpted from a speech on the House floor 
on the question of inflation. 


OMPETENT STUDIES have shown that the 
greatest price rises in our recent experience 


centration of economic power, rather than com- 
petition, is the rule. 

In the more competitive industries such as 
food, leather, lumber, textiles, and farm products, 
prices either rose only slightly or actually de- 
clined between 1953 and 1957. 

The more concentrated industries, those with 
considerable discretion over prices, have ac- 
counted for nearly 85 percent of the increases in 
the wholesale price level during this period. 


Yet the frequency with which we hear such 
~ phrases as wage-price inflation typifies the way 
labor unions and guilt have been linked in the 
public mind. 


I suggest that this is a particularly dangerous 
and unfair kind of sloganizing. 


SINCE 1945 THE RISE in labor output ‘per 
man-hour has remained roughly comparable to 
wage increases in most industries. Even in those 
industries where it has lagged somewhat, the gap 
has been much too small to justify the bitterly 


‘| unfair attacks that have been launched against the 


American labor movement as a whole. Much less 
can it justify the management-determined price 
increases in a basic industry like steel. 

Our economy needs incentives to lift it out of 
our paralyzing, self-induced fears. It needs in- 
centives to encourage growth and to make com- 
petition palatable, just as consumers need the en- 
couragement of fair prices and better values. 

At the very time when we should be devoting 
our every effort to finding ways to promote the 
growth we must have, we are slipping into petty 
recrimination over who is to blame for an inflation 
which, after all, does not constitute our major 


problem. 


have come in sectors of the economy where con- 


¢ 


Economic Growth, Not Inflation 
Major Problem Facing Nation 


ON TOP OF THAT, we are being blocked, as | 


on previous occasions in our economic history, by 
a massive negativism which finds it much easier 
to stand still than to search for feasible ways of 
moving ahead. 


The need for a fresh affirmative approach 
becomes all the more urgent when we realize 
that while we are debating the problem of main- 
taining a 2 percent annual growth rate, the 
Soviet Union is expanding its economy at an 
annual rate of nearly 7 percent. 

While we are arguing about the inadequacy of 
our school system, the Soviets are turning out 
twice as many engineers and scientists. While 
we are considering cuts in our economic aid to the 
critical uncommitted nations of the world, the 
Soviets are substantially expanding their loans and 
grants to these same countries. While we are 
hesitating over a step-up in our missile produc- 
tion, Russia is bending 22 percent of her total 
economy to military defense. : 


EVERYBODYS 
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Unions Document Mi 


Urge Higher. 
Floor, Wider 
Coverage 


(Continued from Page 1) 
more potent and effective force for 


lifting the scale of living and im-}; 


proving the well-being of individ- 
uals than the mere passage of a law. 
The effort of each to get ahead 
enriches all of us.’ 

The unions testified in support 
of the entire bill, although they 
spoke primarily to problems pe- 
culiar to their industries. Some 
indicated the greatest need is for 
a higher minimum; others em- 
phasized lack of a wage floor and 
overtime ceiling for their own 
members. Still others are now 
exempted by what AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany called the 
“extortionate” price of the 1949 
hike in the minimum from 40 to 
75 cents an hour. 

_ This is how they testified: 

Retail Clerks— Pres. James A. 
Suffridge said the Kennedy-Morse- 
Roosevelt bill would cover retail 
firms with annual gross sales of 
$500,000 or over. Thus it would 
apply only to the 3.6 percent of 
retail firms which account for 43 
percent of sales and 43 percent of 
employes. They did an $86 bil- 
lion business last year with 2,785,- 
000 workers. 

Some. 300,000 are already cov- 
ered by the law, Suffridge said. 
Of the 2.5 million who would be 
newly covered, some 700,000 earn 
less than the present $1 minimum. 
Most of the underpaid are women, 
he noted in quoting a young mother 
as saying the gap between 85 cents 
and $1 is “the difference between 
starving and existing.” 

Retail, Wholesale & Department 
Store—Pres. Max Greenberg asked 
if anyone seriously believed it 
would be “an undue hardship” for 
firms like Woolworth, J. J. New- 
berry, J. C. Penny, Montgomery 
Ward, Safeway, Lerner Stores, Wal- 
green, Macy’s or Sears, Roebuck to 
meet federal wage-hour standards. 

He pointed out that union efforts 
to write decent. standards into con- 
tracts are “severely handicapped” 
by the fact that retail workers gen- 
erally have no minimum wage floor 
or ceiling on hours. 


Sweatshop Wages 

Clothing Workers—Pres. Jacob 
S. Potofsky said the problem must 
be faced that the increased cost 
will be greatest in those “sweat- 
shops” industries where a higher 
minimum is most needed. A $1.25 
minimum in the cotton garment 
industry, he pointed out, would 
both help unorganized workers and 


ail e 


nimum Wage Case 


A MINIMUM WAGE for retail workers is urged by: (left to right) 
Mrs. Martha Gregory of Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Local 357, Anderson, Ind.; Mary Lovejoy of Local 615, Bessemer, 


Ala., and -RWDSU Pres. Max 


several other unions also testified. 


Greenberg. Representatives of 


“IT SHOULD BE ENOUGH to as you gentlemen, as individuals, 
to imagine what it must be like to live on an income of $1 an hour, 
$40 a week, or less,” AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told a Senate 


Labor subcommittee. 


This, he said, is “grinding, miserable des- 


back up. fairminded ~ employers 
faced with “pernicious” competi- 
tion from “chiselers.” 

The “negligible” cost impact in 
men’s clothing, Potofsky said, 
would amount to 14 cents on the 
average suit; 6 cents on a typical 


Retail Wage Victims 
Tell About Low Pay 


If and when Mary Lovejoy 
puts in a 40-hour week at the 

H. Kress variety store in 
Bessemer, Ala., she will take 
home $29. And this is after 
her union organized the store 
and struck to win her a 33 
percent raise. ~ 

If and when Martha Greg- 
ory puts in 4 hours at Hills 
Department Store im Ander- 
son, Ind., she will gross $36. 

Miss Lovejoy and Mrs. 
Gregory, both members of 
the Retail, Wholesale & De- 
partment Store Union, testi- 
fied before a Senate Labor 
subcommittee in favor of ex- 
tending the wage-hour law to 
retail workers. 


‘ 


7 
dress shirt and 1.7 percent on work 
clothing. . 

‘Ladies’ Garment Workers—Re- 
search Dir. Lazare Teper said the 
$1.25 minimum is a conservative 
request. It -would, he said, aid 
the unorganized, help eliminate un- 
fair competition, raise productivity 


escape poverty. 


fare Conference. 


Churchmen Hold Morality 
Demands $1.25 Minimum 


“Human needs” and “simple humanity” require a minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour and the widest possible extension of 
coverage, two churchmen, told Congress. 

But a parade of businessmen told a Senate Labor sub- 
committee that a higher and wider minimum would raise 
prices, cause inflation, hurt small businessmen, lay-off low- 
paid workers and interfere with the incentive of people to 


However these objections had already been answered by 
Very Rey. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the Washington 
Cathedral and chairman of the Citizens Committee on the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and Very Rev. Msgr. George G. 
Higgins, director, Social Action Dept., National Catholic Wel- 


Dean Sayre said the business community opposed as “po- 
tential disasters” such social advances as the original wage- 
hour law, the social security system and unemployment com- 
pensation. Yet the economy is far healthier today, he added. 

The ethical demand for a living wage outweighs the ob- 
jections raised, Msgr. Higgins said. Employers forced by 
competition to pay low wages have a moral obligation to seek 
ways to end the exploitation and one way is a minimum wage 


2 


and reduce the drag on the more 
advanced sectors of the economy. 

Teper also urged that whatever 
increase Congress decides on for 
the mainland be applied to the 
minimums set by industry wage or- 
ders in Puerto Rico. The over- 
supply of labor in Puerto Rico re- 
sults in a condition where the min- 
imum wage of 15 cents an hour 
for fabric gloves set in 1941 had 
risen to just 25 cents by 1958, he 
noted. 

’ Street, Electric Railway & Mo- 
tor Coach Employes — Executive 
Vice Pres. John M. Elliott de- 
clared exemptions in the wage-hour 
law for local transit workers and 
the over-the-road transit industry 
is “unjust discrimination which 
should be ended at once.” 

He charged the transit industry 
with “evasion and broken prom- 
ises” on the 40-hour week issue. 
Before the war, the industry 
claimed poverty; during the war, 
the excuse was manpower shortage 
and today the industry resists on 
an individual company basis, EI- 
liott said in urging wage-hour cov- 
erage. He listed some 100 cities 
whose transit systems now run on 
a 40-hour workweek. 

Transport Workers—John Mey- 
ers, recording secretary of: Local 
225, testified for Pres. Michael J. 
Quill. He said the continued ex- 


clusion of transport workers from |. 


the national standard of a 40-hour 
workweek is “inexcusable.” 

Woodworkers—Pres. A. F. Har- 
tung called for the repeal of the 
present provision which exempts 
logging operations with 12 or fewer 
employes from protection. This ex- 
emption has promoted the prac- 
tice of subcontracting by employers 
as a means of escaping the wage- 
hour law, he pointed out. Ending 
the exemption would bring 100,000 
sawmill workers and another 20,- 
000 employes in logging operations 
within protection of the law, he 
said. 


Booklet Gives ‘How’ 
Of Co-Op Housing 

New York—Thousands of fam- 
jlies in the New York City area 
are paying rent 20 to 45 percent 
below comparable private housing 
because they pooled their savings 
to help themselves. 

Other families caught in the mid- 
dle—earning too little to carry the 
burden of high-priced private hous- 
ing and too much to qualify for 
public housing—may find a few 
answers in the new booklet on co- 
operative “housing available from 
the United Housing Foundation, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 


titution. Meany was lead-off witness at the hearings. 


House Group Approves 


Supreme Court Curb 


The House Judiciary Committee, by a 17-15 vote, has approved 
a “states’ rights” measure aimed at curbing the powers of the 


Supreme Court. 


Despite vigorous Administration opposition, nine of the com- 


mittee’s 11 Republicans joined eight Democrats—seven from the 


South and one from a border state 
—to form the narrow majority. 

The AFL-CIO has consistently 
fought such legislation, sponsored 
unsuccessfully during the past sev- 
eral years by Rep. Howard W. 
Smith (D-Va.). Organized labor 
has warned the bill could invalidate 
most of the existing federal laws 
in the labor, civil rights and wel- 
fare fields. 

The bill, which would oii to 
existing as well as future legisla- 
tion, would prevent federal law 
from taking precedent over state 
statutes in any field unless Con- 
gress specifically declared its intent 
to preempt the field. 

It now goes to Smith’s House 
Rules Committee, where quick ap- 
proval is expected. The identical 
bill passed the House on a rolleall 
vote of 241 to 55 last year, but 
was killed in the Senate, 41 to 40. 


The Justice Dept. recently at- 
tacked the measure as “the most 
hazardous” bill before Congress, 
warning it could “lead to reliti- 
gation of all the countless cases 
that have been decided in this 
field.” 

Behind the “states’ rights” effort 
to hobble the high court was the 
court’s ruling, three years ago, nul- 
lyfing state anti-sedition laws on 
the grounds that the Smith Act of 
1940 had preempted the sedition 
field. The court held at that time 
that existence of both federal and 
state sedition laws would constitute 
double jeopardy. 

The AFL-CIO has: called the bill 
a “shotgun” approach to legisla- 
tion. 


Mitchell Promotes 
2 Career Officials 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has 
announced the promotion of two 
long-service career Officials. 

Mitchell named Mrs. Aryness 
Joy Wickens his economic adviser. 
To succeed her as a deputy assist- 
ant secretary of labor, Mitchell 
appointed Dr. Seymour L. Wolf- 
bein, chief of the manpower and 
employment division of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. ‘ 


Anti-Negro 
Bias on Jobs 
Heid ‘Suicide’ 


Job discrimination against Ne- 
groes is “national suicide,” AFL- 
CIO Vice-Pres. A. Phillip Ran- 
dolph told a church leaders’ con- 
ference in Washington. 


Randolph, who heads the Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, spoke before 400 
clergymen and lay leaders at a 
conference called by the President’s 
Committee on Government Con- 
tracts. 


Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon, 
chairman of the committee, urged 
the leaders to “mobilize the moral 
support of the American people” 
in the fight against racial discrimi- 
nation in employment. 

The committee, created by the 
late Pres. Roosevelt and reactivated 
in 1953 by Pres. Eisenhower, seeks 
by persuasion to eliminate all forms 
of discrimination in work carried 
out under government contracts. 

Randolph said a basic reason 

for the economic plight of the 
Negro is the discrimination prac- 
ticed by some unions—barring 
them from membership either con- 
stitutionally or by unwritten un- 
derstanding. Other obstacles are 
segregated locals and discrimina- 
tory apprenticeship programs, he 
said. 
_ Business and government are 
also to blame, Randolph de- 
clared, where the employer winks 
at the non-discrimination clause 
and where the government fails 
to act to enforce the clause and 
even cancel the contract. A 
trade union would accept jobs 
over discrimination, he said. 


Rev. Martin Luther King of 
Montgomery, Ala., said discrimi- 
nation is more a moral than a po- 
litical issue. He urged the church _ 
leaders to lead in breaking “the 
deadening silence which engulfs the 
well-meaning white people of the 
South.” 8 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. €., SATURDAY, MAY 16, 1959 


PLASTERERS’ CONVENTION badge is pinned on AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany as he arrived to address the 360 delegates 
meeting in Washington. Pres. Edward J. Leonard does the honors. 


Rail Clerks’ 


Convention 


Tackles Job Problems 


(Continued from Page 1) 


paid hospital and medical care 
of themselves and their families. 


Automation Threat 

However, the convention was 
faced with the need for expanded 
activities of the grand lodge, par- 
ticularly in the organizational field, 
the growing threat of automation on 
the nation’s railways and the whole- 
sale abandonment of passenger 
service. 


Many of the resolutions among 
almost 1,000 submitted (more 
than double the number at any 
previous convention) asked for a 
shorter workweek to ease unem- 
ployment, while others asked 
higher wages to meet the threat 
of constantly rising living costs. 


There was good news on two 
fronts. Harrison reported that the 
Senate and House had both passed 
improvements in railroad retirement 
and unemployment benefits, and 
also that he was certain the Rail- 
way Express Agency would con- 
tinue in business. 

The convention directed Har- 
rison to communicate with Pres. 
Eisenhower, who has the bill, to ask 
that it be signed into law. 

30,000 Jobs Threatened 

The Railway Express situation, 
which threatens the jobs of 30,000 
BRC members, was touched off re- 
cently by an announcement by the 
New York Central Railroad that it 
was going to withdraw from the 
tail combine which owns the ex- 
press agency. 

Harrison announced that he had 
been in constant contact during the 
convention with the new president 
of the express agency and with 
other sources, and felt he could re- 
port that other railroads would 
carry on even if NYC, one of the 
largest stockholders, did withdraw. 
If not, he stated, private interests 
were ready to step in and take over. 

The early days of the convention 
were devoted to an extensive over- 
hauling of the constitution. Most 
of the changes were designed to 


CADORIT Names 
Dyce as Secretary 


Port-of-Spain, Trinidad—Osmond 
Dyce, Caribbean representative of 
the Plantation Workers Intl. Fed- 
' eration, has been named acting ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Caribbean 
Area Div. of the Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers. 
He succeeds Ken Sterling, who re- 
signed to return to his home in 
Jamaica, 


meet the threats posed by pending 
anti-labor legislation. 

Among the speakers, Gov. Gay- 
lord Nelson (D) of Wisconsin told 
delegates that the Wagner Act was 
the greatest thing which ever hap- 
pened to the economy of this coun- 
try because it put purchasing power 
in the hands of working men and 
women. 

Harrison Wins Praise 

Milwaukee’s Mayor Frank P. 
Ziedler, a former civil engineer on 
the railroads, praised Harrison as 

“truly one of the most significant 
labor leaders and labor executives 
to be found in the entire United 
States.” 

George H. Haberman, presi-- 
dent of the Wisconsin State AFL- 
CIO, warned that big business is 
trying to destroy labor, but that 
if labor is denied its rights, “it 
will rise in rebellion and take 
action on another course.” 

Leon H. Keyserling, noted econ- 
omist and former adviser to Pres. 
Truman, said that a slump,looms in 
the U.S. unless buying Power is 
raised to ward off a recession. Dele- 
gates heard Ephraim Evron, Amer- 
ican representative of Histadrut, 
Israel’s labor body, thank U.S. and 
Canadian labor for their support 
of his country. 


Leonard: at Convention: 


in Washington. 


residential housing field. 

“Let’s stop running our unions® 
like private clubs—let’s organize 
the unorganized,” he declared. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told the convention that labor’s suc- 
cess in defeating so-called “right- 
‘to-work” laws and helping to elect 
more liberals to Congress last year 
was based on working “seven days 
a week, 52 weeks a year” in the 
political field. 

Delegates broke into applause .as 
Meany went on to say: : 

“If, as it seems, -we have not 
changed the complexion of Con- 
gress enough . . . we will then, of 
course, have to go further in the 
political field. . . . While we did 
better in 1958, I haven’t the slight- 
est doubt that we will do even bet- 
ter in 1960.” 

Citing labor’s record in building 
the highest standard of living in the 
world and union participation in 
“every community activity,” Meany 
charged that anti-labor forces are 
capitalizing on “the great publicity 

value that they find in the expose 
of the sins of a few people in the 
labor movement . . . to render our 
unions helpless and eventually to 
destroy them.” 

“We want the trade union 
movement to serve the workers,” 
he declared. “We have taken our 
own disciplinary action and we 
have stated quite frankly that 
we will cooperate with public 
authorities in this field. 

“But we have also stated quite 
frankly that while we would co- 
operate in the legislative field to try 
to eliminate this type of evil, we 
would under no circumstances ac- 
cept punitive legislation that in- 
tends to punish the trade union 
movement as a whole for the sins 
of a few. And that is still our 
position.” 

Emphasis on the union’s plans 
for expanding organizing activity 
came when Leonard introduced 
John W. Livingston, director of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Organization, 
for his first appearance before the 
convention of a building trades un- 
ion. 

Livingston said the labor move- 
ment faces the challenge of 26 mil- 
lion organized workers, including 
14 million white collar workers 


By Dave Perlman 


ne 


Plasterers Urged to Boost | 
Organizing, Political honed 


Plans for stepped-up organizing activities in both the economic and political fields were laid 
before delegates to the Plasterers’ convention as the pan union opened a five-day sessiog 


Pres. Edward J. Leonard challenged the 360 delegates to. organize non-union workers in the 


throughout the nation and 6 mil- 
lion blue collar workers in the 
South. Local central bodies, he de- 
clared, are in a position to carry 
on organizing programs and to pro- 
vide key. assistance to field repre- 


sentatives of international unions | 


and of the AFL-CIO. 

Leonard warned the delegates 
that the presence of unorganized 
workers in any field threatens 
the security of union members 
and union-won working condi- 
tions. 

“Our charter says: ‘Organize the 


we may be.’ You have got to get 
the men in, make them trade un- 
ionists,” Leonard declared. 

Pres. Richard J. Gray of the 
AFL-CIO Building and Construc- 
|tion Trades Dept. emphasized the 
stake of building trades unions ig 
eliminating restrictive provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. He said’ the 
department’s recent legislative con. 
ference was a_ success‘ because 
members of Congress were con. 
tacted by delegates from their own 
states and districts. 


United Shoe Workers - 
Set Up Strike Fund 


St. Louis—The United Shoe 
decision voted to set up for the 


Workers in a major convention 
first time in the union’s 22-year 


history a national strike fund to back up local treasuries. 
The fund will be built out of earmarked per capita payments. 
USW did not announce the amount of the per capita or when 


it will go into effect. 


Approval of the fund was re- 
garded as a victory for internal 
harmony as well as for the bar- 
gaining strength of the 60,000- 
member union as it concluded its 
11th biennial convention. 


The problem of unionizing the 
100,000-plus unorganized workers 
in the industry was one that touched 
the convention repeatedly. While 
no formal program came out of 
the meeting, Pres. George Fecteau 
pledged immediate steps to spur 
organization activities and dele- 
gates called in general terms for 
an all-out drive. 


One possible key, AFL-CIO 
Organization Dir. John Living- 
ston said in a speech, would be 
a “decent, just and honorable” 
merger with the Boot & Shoe 
Workers. There would be “noth- 
ing better,’ he told applauding 
delegates. 

The union noted some important 
gains in the past two years. It 
termed its first national conference 
on wages and organization last 
year a success—measurable in im- 
proved contract standards—and de- 
cided to hold another next year. 


Hosiery Union Asks Senators 
To Probe Employer Wage Gyps 


New York—A stern demand that the McClellan Committee investigate the “grand larceny that 


bilks American workers of $20 million a year” has been voiced by Pres. Andrew Janaskie of the 


American Federation of Hosiery 


Workers. 


The demand was made here during the 45th convention of the AFHW, attended by 70 delegates 
from 20 states. It followed the disclosure made during an address by Walter C, Wallace, executive 


assistant to Labor Sec. James P.® 
Mitchell, of the extent of monies 
kept from employes by employers 
who violate the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act by paying less that the 
minimum wage and cheating on 
overtime. 


In a letter to Sen. John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D-Ark,), Janaskie re- 
minded the senator that his com- 
mittee was formed to investigate 
improper practices by management 
as well as labor. ; 

_ “Stealing wages earned by 

American workers is as improper 
a practice on the part of man- 


agement as I can imagine,” he™ 


wrote. 


He asked that the committee in- 
vestigate these employer practices 
with a view towards legislation 


aimed at improving enforcement 


of the law and punishing violators. 

Hosiery workers were urged by 
their president to carry out the 
tasks of organizing and bargaining 
with a view towards stemming a 
downward economic trend in their 
industry. 

“We must keep before us the 
knowledge that we are in for a 
long pull and we make certain that 
we survive that pull,” Janaskie 
said. “When conditions become 
more favorable we must be in a po- 
sition from which we can take de- 
cisive action to expand and re- 
build.” 

He urged hosiery workers to 
be wary of “cheeseparing, know- 
nothing slogan-chanters who 
make a fetish of balanced budg- 
ets and laissez-faire,” charging 
that they are not equipped to 
lead in a world whose progress 


makes the rule books of yester- 
day obsolete, 

Reelected at the close of the 
four-day convention to another 
two-year term of office were Jan- 
askie; Major Banachowicz, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Adolph Benet, first 
vice president; and Ted Benton, 
second vice president. A 13-mem- 
ber executive board and three 
trustees were elected for the same 
period. 

The convention unanimously 
adopted 29 resolutions covering a 
wide range of issues, including col- 
lective bargaining procedures, po- 
litical action, minimum wage, aid 
for the Kohler strikers, anti-discrim- 
ination measures, increased aid to 
education, improved public hous- 


groups, union label services pro- 


motion, and other matters. 


— 


ing especially for middle income | 


And Fecteau reported that pen 
sion plans—vnearly non-existent 
four years ago—now cover about 
88 percent of USW members. 

On legislative matters, USW 
| passed a resolution calling for sae 
urés “restricting and limiting” 
ports of foreign-made shoes resi 
ing in‘ unemployment. 

It assailed efforts to tack 
“dangerous anti-labor and anti- 
union riders” onto the Kennedy- 
Ervin bill, “masquerading under 
the guise of amendments.” 

It urged a $1.25 minimum hourly 
wage, a 35-hour workweek, a so 
cial security retirement age of 60, 
a national FEPC law, area develop- 
ment legislation, federal unemploy- 


ment insurance’ standards and 
health protection for social security 
recipients. 


It endorsed the AFL-CIO Ex 
ecutive Council’s recommendations 
for steps to secure a full employ- 
ment economy and to press the ne 
tion’s fight against poverty. 


e J 
Mitchell Hits 
9 
McClellan’s _ 
¢+D:it e 9 
Bill of Rights 
(Continued from Page 1) 
hower’s apparent “praise” of 
the McClellan proposal would 
“weaken your own influence in 
the field with House Republi- 
“cans.” 

The reference was to an Eisei 
hower news conference statement 
indicating endorsement of a strit- 
gent and sweeping original McClek 
lan amendment and suggesting that 
its revision, with Sen. John L. Me 
Clellan (D-Ark.) voting for the 
change in his own language, was 
unwelcome to the White House. 

Mitchell declined to acknowk 
edge that Eisenhower intended any 
such comment, 

“I don’t think the President was 
praising the original ‘bill 
rights,’” he said. 

He said he could not understand 
the purpose of the amendment # 
it passed the Senate and pointed 
out that nothing comparable was 
contained in the Administration's 
labor-management reform bill. : 

The secretary said he was “more 
optimistic than at this sfage last 
year” for evefitual enactment of # 
reform measure. 


terest in the House (Labor) Comr 


_.., mittee, for one thing,” he said, 


cacreanined in the branches where 


“There is more evidence of ii 
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S . cemsthoal Activities Slated: 


ee 
- 


a 


new defense fund and to support 
organizing and legislative activities 
at théic 10th convention here. 


The 510 delegatés and alternates representing 235 locals also 


Utility Workers Vote 
To Hike Per Capita 


Miami Béach, Fla —An increase in per capita dues to finance a 


a major expansion of research, 
was voted by the Utility Workers 


called for a stepped-up legislative > 


program in Congress and progress, 
toward a 32-hour workweek to 
combat chronic joblessness re- 
sulting from automation and the 
lingering effects of economic re- 
cession. 
The union, whose 80,000 mem- 
bers work in the electric, gas, 
water, and steam production and 
distribution industry, urged swift 
federal action to establish a federal 
safety code, “mandatory: on all 
states,” guaranteeing workers in, the 
field of nuclear power adequate 
protection against radiation haz- 
ads. 
Warning Sounded 

Warning that power-plant em- 
ployes in areas relatively remote 
from nuclear operations have suf- 
fered severe contamination, Pres. 
Joseph Fisher recommended, and 
the convention voted, full support 
of the AFL-CIO program for a 
national atomic workmen’s com- 
pensation system “without a stat- 
ute of limitations” on compensa- 
tion claims where injury is discoy- 
ered long after nuclear contact. 

The convention in its three-day 
session also: 

@ Heard Sec.-Treas. William 
J, Pachler, who initiated the un- 
ion’s developing research program, 
report that the financial position 
is sound but that the new defense 
fund, started with $50,000 trans- 
ferred from existing assets, is es- 
sential for future needs. , 

@ Called for, a persistent cam- 
paign to repeal . so-called anti- 
strike laws that allow “seizure” of 
utilities by the state and hamper 
collective bargaining. 

@ Endorsed the objectives of la- 
bor-management reform legislation 
in Congress, with improvements in 
specific bills recommended by the 
AFL-CIO. 

@ Endorsed intensified organiza- 
tional activities to expand collec- 
tive bargaining in the utility indus- 
try and determined action to de- 
fend the union’s jurisdiction. 

@ Tightened the union’s consti- 
tution, already in line with AFL- 
CIO ethical practices codes, to pro- 


Red WFTU 
Bid Rejected 
By Reuther 


Detroit — Auto Workers’ Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther while in Dussel- 
dorf, West Germany, spurned an 
invitation to meet in East Germany 
with leaders of the Communist- 
dominated World Federation of 
Trade Unions, the UAW revealed 
here. 


Reuther branded the WFTU pro- 
posal as “a transparent propaganda 
Maneuver to minimize the impact 
of the tremendous May Ist Free- 
dom Rally in West Berlin,” where 
he addressed some 600,000 people. 

The UAW leader rapped the 
WETU as “a tool and colonial 
agent for the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union.” He said the WFTU 
betrayed the interests of workers 


s 


and human freedom in failing to 


Protest Soviet brutality during the 
Poznan and Budapest uprisings. 

The Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, formed in 1948 


after the WFTU fell into Commu- 


hist hands, in contrast has provided 


solidarity and friendship to the vic- 
tims of Soviet ‘tyranny, Reuther 
added, 


vide specifically that no one. shall 
be eligible for national or local of- 
fice. “who has been convicted of 
any crime offensive to trade un- 
ion morality or is commonly known 
to bea crook or racketeer preying 
on the labor movement.” 

A succession of convention 
speakers rapped both the Eisen- 
hower Administration and the 
Democratic majorities in Con- 
gress for a legislative stalemate 
in the economic and social fields. 

Congress during this session “has 
been a great disappointment,” said 
Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazy of the Auto 
Workers in calling for adoption of 


a series of bills that he labeled 
“right-to-eat” laws. 


Sec.-Treas. Al Hartnett of the 
Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers charged there is the 
“worst drive in 25 years” to de- 
prive workers of collective bar- 
gaining and a fair share of in- 
come, 


“From the Executive Dept. of 
the government to the low levels of 
corporation management,” he said, 
a “conspiracy” exists through a 
“demon of publicity” to frighten the 
public about “inflation.” 


McCarthy Speaks 

Sen. Eugene McCarthy (D- 
Minn.) branded the Eisenhower 
Administration as operating “on a 
philosophy essentially no different 
from that espoused by Presidents 
Harding, Coolidge and Hoover.” 

The delegates in a vigorous de- 
bate first turned down but then ap- 
proved by more than the necessary 
two-thirds majority an _ increase 
from 75 cents to $1 per capita dues 
to the national union. Of this, 10 
cents would go to the defense fund. 


The convention also approved 
a constitutional amendment au- 
thorizing locals to increase maxi- 
mum dues from $3 to $4.50 per 
member. 


Two new members were elected 
to fill vacancies on the executive 
board after a contest for one place. 
Other officers were elected 18 
months ago for three-year terms. 


IMMEDIATE AID FOR JOBLESS held top priority at the first joint AFL-CIO Community Services 
Institute of the New York City Central Labor Council. Principals from left to right were Morris Ius- 
hewitz, Council secretary; Peter Crescenti, Hotel Trades Council; Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., council pres- 
ident; Mayor Robert F. Wagner; John Burnell, council CSC associate chairman; Leo Perlis, national di- 
rector of AFL-CIO Community Services; and Hugh Hallinan, vice president, Auto Workers Local 770. 


Chemical, Oil Unions 
Postpone Merger Plan 


The Intl. Chemical Workers Union and the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers have abandoned, for the present, plans to merge 
into a single union covering all workers in the chemical. field. 


The decision to suspend merger talks was announced in a joint 
statement from the ICWU-OCAW. Merger Committee, after a 


ILG Plans $5 Million Strike Fund, 


Dubinsky 


Flays Ike, Justice Dept. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


prestige and dignity of the labor 
movement” when corruptionists 
were under exposure, pledged - 
that labor would continue to 
“pursue its objectives, on the 
economic platform, in the shops, 
in strikes if necessary and in the 
political field.” 


Businessmen, Meany comment- 
ed, are talking now about “getting 
into politics, as if that were some- 
thing new” for them. 

“All I say is welcome, come in, 
the water’s fine,” he said. “The 
more they get in with their financial 
resources, the greater interest they 
will stir and maybe we'll get more 
of our own members to do their 
duty as citizens. 

“When we get down to that con- 
test, we'll do all right. There’s a 
little more of us than there is of 
them,”* 

Ahead of the convention, with 
its 966 delegates representing 443 
locals and 34 joint boards and dis- 
trict bodies, are proposals for major 
new steps by the 60-year-old 
ILGWU and its 442,901 members. 


Strike Fund Proposed 


On the recommendation of the 
executive board, delegates will vote 
‘on proposals to create a $5 million 


two-day meeting in Chicago. 
Declaring that “it will not be 
possible to consummate a merger 
this year,” as had been antici- 
pated when both unions sched- 
uled their 1959 conventions for 
the week of Oct. 5 in Cleveland, 
the joint committee called for a 
further study of the situation. 
“Both unions,” said the state- 
ment, “are convinced of the need 
for and desirability of continuing 
lose cooperation and ultimate 
merger. Indeed, we hope that our 
talks will be viewed in retrospect 
as a positive contribution toward 
hastening the day when all work- 
ers in our respective jurisdictions 
will be joined in membership in 
one dynamic, militant union. It is 
in this spirit that we pledge our- 


. 


selves to cooperate as follows: 


me 


> 
7. 


“1. The ICWU and OCAW 
should continue in joint education- 
al endeavors on the order of the 
joint regional schools planned for 
this summer. 


“2. The ICWU and OCAW 
should accelerate the activities of 
their. inter-union company-wide 
councils and should improve the 
exchange of collective bargaining 
data through coordination of re- 
search facilities. 


“3. The ICWU and OCAW 
should continue in their endeavors 
to eliminate organizational compe- 


tition. 


OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight and 
ICWU Pres. Walter L. Mitchell 
headed the 20-man merger teams 


.|had sharply increased prosecutions 


strike fund, to set up a schedule of 
strike benefits, to itensify promo- 
tion of the union label and to raise 
the dues of members to finance 
these aggressive activities. 


Also on schedule for the final 
day of the 10-day convention is 
the election of officers and the 
full general executive board. 
ILGWU conventions are held 
every three years. 


The growing acceptance of the 
union label campaign and sever- 
ance-pay clauses in ILGWU con- 
tracts, Dubinsky said, are tailored 
especially to the needs of the work- 
ers and the nature of the ladies’ 
garnfént industry. 

Severance pay will protect work- 
ers “victimized” for the faults of 
employers who go out of business 
and leave them high and dry, the 
ILGWU president said. The union 
label will speak directly to woman 
consumers, carrying a message 
ftom “the working woman in our 
ranks to her sisters throughout 
America.” f 


Dubinsky Charges Bad Faith 

Dubinsky’s attack on the anti- 
trust law indictment was detailed] 
and vigorous. It drew from Mitchell 
a firm denial of bad faith. 


The indictment is “part of a 
design” by the Administration, 
Dubinsky charged. Having lost 
the election, Republicans “had 
to blame somebody so they de- 
cided to blame the unions.” 


“The indictment is nothing more 
or less than an attempt” by the 
GOP, he charged again, to cover 
up the fact that union officials most 
criticized for questionable activi- 
ties “are the very ones with whom 
the*Republican party has main- 
tained the closest. relations.” 

The ILGWU has just finished 


the Federal Trade Commission, he 
pointed out, but still Local 25 was 
suddenly hit with a criminal indict- 
ment charging a “conspiracy” to 
give workers “some protection 
against chiseling employers, against 
runaway shops.” 

Mitchell said the Administration 


of both the anti-trust laws and the 
anti-racketeering statutes. 


from their respective unions. 


winning anti-trust law attacks from]. 


Welcomed by Dubinsky as the 
ablest head of his department in 
history, Mitchell quoted with ob- 
vious relish from a statement by 
‘the General Motors Corp. accusing 


launching a grand jury inquiry into 
company practices. « 
“Those words,” said the secre- 
tary ironically, “seem familiar.” 

Next day Meany said he 
“read in the papers” that GM 
was claiming a “political” inves- 
tigation and remarked: “That 
may be. I don’t know. I hap- 
pen to think that the action taken 
against the ILG’s local union is 
political, despite the Secretary of 
Labor.” 

With all the work the Justice 
Dept. has to do, Meany said, “why 
is it that the anti-trust laws become 
peculiarly applicable to the gar- 
ment workers’ union? Isn’t it odd 
they couldn’t have found some- 
thing from the hearings of the Mc- 
Clellan committee involving those 
racketeer fellows and their racket- 
eer employers that might have in- 
terested the Dept. of Justice?” 


Colonialism of 
Reds Assailed 
By Schnitzler 


Copenhagen—Europe and the 
Amezicas, no less than Africa and 
Asia, are threatened by the “new 
colonialism” ef the Communists, 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler told the Danish Trade 
Union Congress at its meeting here. 

“Our country and our labor 
movement, like yours, seek to 
strengthen cooperation through the 
United Nations and ail other 
agencies for the promotion and 
preservation of peace,” he said. “In 
this spirit our country, like yours, 
has abandoned neutralism in world 
affairs. Like yours, our country 
and our labor movement are par- 
ticipating much more actively in 
international affairs. 

“We of the AFL-CIO are 

. proud to be associated with the 

Danish Trade Union Congress in 

_ the Intl. Confederation of Free 

Trade Unions. The AFL-CIO 

has spared no effort and will con- 

tinue to do everything in its 
power to help, along with you, to 

build the ICFTU into a power- 

ful force for human w 


social justice, freedom and 
peace.” 
He drew many parallels between 


the devotion of Americans and 
Danes to democratic ideals, social 
benefits and progress. 

While in Europe, Schnitzler also 


the Justice Dept. of “a politically 
inspired fishing expedition” in 


attended a meeting o. the ICFTU 
Finance Committee in Brussels, 
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Spodick Elected to Top 


Sap 


Office: : 


Jewelry AW orkees’ Gonneiiion. 
Launches Cleanup seal sto 


The Jewelry Workers, under fire from the AFL-CIO Executive Council, have launched a major 
cleanup campaign with the election of new top officers, adoption of a new international constitu- 
tion, and a pledge 6f strict adherence to the AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical Practices. 

Holding their 15th triennial convention in Washington’s Park-Sheraton Hotel, 91 delegates repre- 
senting 14,000 members heard a. detailed auditor’s report govering financial irregularities and alleged 
corruption that led to the resigna- ®— 


tions last December of Pres. Jo- 


seph. Morris and Sec.-Treas. Hyman]. 


J. Powell. 


The delegates then unanimously 
chose Harry Spodick to fill the com- 
bined offices of president and sec- 
retary-treasurer, as part of a har- 
mony move to bring unity to the 
scandal-scarred IJU. To achieve 
this unity, William Lennon with- 
drew from the race for president, 
and both Andrew Leredu and 
James Manzo stepped out of the 
secretary-treasurer’s contest. 


The union has been under trus- 


teeship ordered by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany six months 


ago when Morris. and Powell re- 
signed. At that time, acting at 
the request of the Jewelry Work- 
ers -executive board, Meany 
named Charles Hasenmeyer, as- 
sistant regional director of AFL- 
CIO Reg. H, as trustee. to ad- 
minister the affairs of the. inter- 
national, vested with- authority 
of the president and secretary- 
treasurer of the union. In that 
capacity, Hasenmeyer supervised 
the four-day Washington con- 
vention. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil, at its midwinter session in San 
Juan, P.R., affirmed the consent 
trusteeship arrangement and ap- 


James Given 3 Years 
On Income Tax Charge 


Chicago—Eugene C. James, former secretary-treasurer of the 
expelled Laundry, Dry Cleaning & Dye House Workers, was sen- 


‘tenced to three years in federal 
Judge Joseph Sam Perry. 


prison May 11 Y U.S. District 


Perry found James guilty of evading $559,784 in income taxes 


for the years 1951 through 1954.® 


In his defense, James had contended 
the money was not taxable because 
he had embezzled it from the un- 
ion’s welfare fund and it never was 

The court held that it was tax- 
able income even i» James did em- 
bezzle it. He released James under 
$15,000 bond pending an appeal 
to the U.S, Court of Appeals by 
James’ attorneys, Joseph E. Green 
and Richard E. Gorman. 

James is under indictment in 
Essex County, N. J., on embez- 
zlement charges. He is fighting 
extradition. The Ilinois Supreme 
Court has upheld an extradition 
order issued by the Circuit Court 
of Dupage County, It., where he 
lives, Lut a petition for rehearing 
is pending. 

In a plea for leniency, Green told 
the cour: the case had been tried at 

“minimum expense to the govern- 
ment because James based his de- 
fense on the one legal point of 
taxability of embezzled funds. 

He mentioned James’ ill health, 
which involves heart trouble and 
a bleeding ulcer, and concluded: 
“We ask that the ends of justice be 
tempered with extreme mercy.” 

William A. Barnett, assistant 


Committee Kills 
Jobless Standards 


The AFL-CIO has pledged 
an all-out fight to overturn 
on the House floor a narrow 
Ways & Means Committee 
vote rejecting federal stand- 
ards on the amount and du- 
ration of unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Legislative Dir. Andrew J. 
Biemiller and Social Security 
Dir. Nelson H. Cruikshank 


zens . .-. to establish increased 
benefits for the unemployed.” 
Declaring that federal 


CIO spokesmen promised that 
“the fight is not over.” 

“The battle,” they said, 
“will be joined on the floor 
of the House later this ses- 
sion. We believe we will | 


U.S. attorney, told the court James 
had no legitimate claim to mercy. 


’“He has been associated with 
organized labor sinee 1941, and 
as a result of this association 
was able to commit this fraud,” 
said Barnett. “He has offered no 
explanation to the court regard- 
ing. to whom he gave some 
money. 5 trae, er 

“He sits here silent today. The 
real crime is that he took this 
money from the pockets of 
thousands of working men.” 

A civil suit against James and 
Louis B. Saperstein, of Newark, 
for $900,000 allegedly embezzled 
from the welfare fund was settled 
out of court for $262,137, of which 
James and Saperstein paid $27,137. 


paid by an insurance company and 
a Chicago bank which had cashed 
union checks signed by James and 
not countersigned by other officers. 
James filed a statement at the time 
of the settlement that he could not 
afford to repay more. 

He currently is secretary-treas- 
urer of the union’s Chicago local 
46. The international was expelled 
from the AFL-CIO for corruption 
in December 1957. 


Pres. Joseph P. McC6 
“telling the truth” in denying the 
accusation leveled at him. 


“Leland Head, business manager 
of Boilermakers Local 74, Hous- 
ton, Tex., had charged McCollum 
solicited funds to hire a killer 
“from either Oklahoma or Mexico” 
to murder Clarence Wilkins, a 
member of Galveston Local 132. 


‘| Kennedy said results of a lie de- 


tector test taken by Head were 
“inconclusive.” 

In his testimony before the 
committee headed by Sen. John 
L. McClellan (D-Ark.), McCol- 
jum insisted the fund was raised 
by some Texas locals to hire a 


“lrupt elements but “had become 


“coming to its aid in the hour of its 


The rest of the settlement was 


proved an Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee report that the union was 
not only under the influence of cor- 


thoroughly. demoralized” and was 

on the “verge of moral and financial 
bankruptcy.” 
Meany Praised 

One of the convention’s first ac- 

tions was. the unanimous adoption 

of a resolution expressing the IJU’s 

“deep gratitude” to Meany for 


greatest need.” . Noting that the 

union was “dishonored” by the dis- 

closures of corruption, the resolu- 

tion praised Meany’s “dynamic 

leadership” in support of the union. 
- “This convention,” the reso- 
lution added, “shall vindicate the 
decision of Pres. Meany to pre- 
serve our union by recording our 
determination to build a stronger 
union based on the underlying 
principles of the AFL-CIO and 
its Codes of Ethical Practices so 
we can once again be restored to 
a place of honor in the councils 
of the American trade union 
movement.” 


Labor Urges 


Extension of 
Vets Benefits 


The AFL-CIO has endorsed leg- 
islation extending veterans’’ bene- 
fits to those who serve in . the 
armed forces during the peacetime 
“cold -wat” period. ~ 

Legislative Rep. George D. 


Riley told a Seriate Labor & Public 


Welfare subcommittee that educa- 
tional and training benefits, job 
placement assistance, housing loans 
and other provisions of the Korean 
GI Bill of Rights should be made 
available to present-day veterans 
“as a matter of equity.” 

_ Riley endorsed ‘legislation spon- 
sored by Sen. Ralph W. Yarbor- 
ough (D-¥Fex.), subcommittee chair- 
man, to provide benefits to veter- 
ans who serve or have served be- 
tween Jan. 31, 1955, the cutoff 
date for eligibility under the Ko- 
rean GI Bill, and July 1, 1963. 

He pointed out that the peace- 
time veterans include men who 
stood guard in strife-torn Leban- 
on and conveyed ammunition 
supplies to Quemoy. 

Those who are called to service 
should be rewarded “with more 


‘Murder Plot’ Charge 
Against Unionist Fizzles 


A lie detector test has cleared a top Boilermakers’ official of 
charges made before the McClellan special Senate committee that 
he had sought to raise a furl to have a union member murdered 

Committee Counsel Robert F. 
the Office of Naval Intelligence, showed that Boilermakers Vice 


than platitudes,” Riley said. 


Kennedy said the test, made at 


llum was® 


special prosecutor after Wilkins 
killed James R. Huff, an official 
of the Galveston local. Wilkins 
was subsequently freed of a mur- 
der charge on the ohn of 
self-defense, 

After the lie detector test, Ken- 
nedy said “there is no question”, 
about the fact that McCollum had 
told the truth. 

The charge by Head arose as the 
committee looked into circum- 
stances surrounding the Boiler- 
makers’ imposition of trusteeships 
on locals in Houston, Galveston 
and Corpus Christi. McCollum 
was appointed trustee of the locals 


involved. 


ve 


pa kg. 


blast wrecked an- unoccupied 


The guard was mobilized 


inclusion of a no-strike clause. 


| National Guard Protects 
Henderson Strike Scabs 


Henderson, N. C.—Brandishing rifles with fixed bayonets, 
National Guardsmen are shielding strikebreakers reporting for |} @ 
work at the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills, scene of a six- [9 
month-old strike by the Textile Workers Union of America, 

Goy. Luther D. Hodges (D) ordered the National Guard into 
this strife-torn community after a mysterious night dynamite 


day nursery for the children of women strikebreakers. 


under pressure because of mounting highway fatalities through- |] 
out the state, withdrew a detachment of 150 highway patrol- 17 
men who had been on duty here since February. 

The 1,100 members of TWUA Locals 578 and 584 have 9 
been on strike since Nov. 17, 
renewal of the old contract without change were met by man- 
agement insistance on an end to ——s arbitration and 


‘Since the company resumed epicatiods with imported 
strikebreakers three months ago, dynamite explosions and [i 
gunfire have periodically ripped this town. Despite $20,000 in 
rewards offered by the company, the TWUA and others, no 
strikers have been arrested. Two strikebreakers have been ' 
taken into custody as the result of shootings. 

In ordering out the National Guard, Hodges made it plain [@ 
he was not declaring martial law. Such a move would make it | 
possible to close down the mills. Earlier, the governor had || 
warned the mill that its resumption of second and third-shift 
operations could “actually result in bloodshed.” 


building sometimes used as a 


72 hours after the governor, 


1958, after their requests for 


Union Anti- Trust Lawl 
Urged by McClellan 


The chairman of the McClellan special Senate committee hag 
called for legislation placing all transportation unions under antem 
trust laws, as an aftermath to hearings tending to show that leading 


New York publishers or their agents made payoffs totaling morg 
than $750,000 to alleged labor racketeers. 


Winding up a week-long probe® 


into alleged corruption in the dis- 
tribution of major metropolitan 
New. York dailies, Sen. John L. 
McClellan (D-Ark.) said the hear- 
ings revealed “the alarming degree 
to which racketeers have en- 
trenched: themselves in. , the. eco- 
nomic structure of the nation’s 
largest city.” 

The hearings developed this tes- 
timony: ~ 

@ An Official of the -Hearst- 
owned American Weekly, a Sun- 
day supplement carried in hun- 
dreds of papers across the coun- 
try, admitted paying $24,000 over 
the past six years as the price of 


“labor peace.” 


@ Spokesman for the New York 


Times and New York Daily Mir- 
ror acknowledged that in 1946 and 


1948 they paid out a total of 


more than $80,000 to insure -de- 


livery of Sunday supplements 
threatened by Teamsters’ strikes 
against a private printing concern. 

@ Officers of the Neo-Gravure 
Printing Co., Weehawken, N. J., 
to which the payoffs were made, 
said the money was turned over 
to convicted labor extortionist Har- 
old Gross, now president of Team- 
sters Local 320 in Miami, and Cor- 


.|nelius Noonan, president of Local 


1730 of the expelled Intl. Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

@ In addition, Neo-Gravure 
spokesmen testified, Gross is still 
on the company’s payroll as a 
“foreman,” although he has been 
in Florida for 18 months. In the 


-|past 12 years, the company offi- 


cial said, Gross and his relatives 
have received nearly $260,000 in 
“salary and bonuses” to prevent 
labor disputes. 

@ Nine New York newspaper 
deliverers pleaded possible self-in- 
crimination in refusing to testify 
about $425,000 in alleged payoffs 
to officials of the unaffiliated News- 
paper and Mail Deliverers to get 
favored contract treatment. 

@ Gross, Noonan and 17 out of 
19 officiais of the Deliverers alse 
took the Fifth Amendment when 
questioned about possible illicit 


payoffs. Pres.-elect Joseph Baer}. 


and Executive Board Member John 
J. McQuade of the Deliverers vig- 
orously denied knowing of any 
payoffs: 

McClellam declared it was fe: 


a ar 


palling” that “racketeers can suce™ 
cessfully exact tribute from news 
papers.’ 

He said he had instructed them 
committee staff to “prepare legit. 
lative recommendations” in thé 


&CO- | 6-31-g 


+ 


field of applying anti-trust legisla” 
tion to transportation unions, a 
claring that the recommendation 
would be referred to the Sena 
Judiciary Committee. 
McClellan said the move 
necessitated by the fact — : 
three unions in question are OU 
side the AFL-CIO, and that 7 
federation has “no control” OW 
the principals allegedly involved 
the shakedown of Dewapenrr E 
distributors. 
& 
Megel Hits @ 
e . * ; 
Fingerprinting 
cs e 
In Miami 3 
Schenectady, N. Y.—Pres. Carl g 
J. Megel of the Teachers has scons 
the fingerprinting of Miami, FiaaE 
public school teachers as “anotig 
symptom of our slow drift int@ 
police state.” 
The Dade County (Miami) 
board recently had all ‘its 7a 


ostensibly called for orientation} 
poses, the Teachers’ said. Thea 
ion’s executive council unani \ 
ly voted to oppose such fing 
printing Whenever it occurs. “@ 
The way to obtain better team 
ers is to set high professional # 
ards and pay professional salaim™ 
Megel said. Dade County 
neither of these when it de 
teachers by fingerprinting them 
common criminals, he added. § 
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called the 13-12 vote a “blow 
to the efforts of many citi- 
|teachers fingerprinted at MCCRi 
standards for states to follow | F 
in administering jobless pay a 
programs would provide an 
“effective defense against fu- 
ture recessions,” the AFL- | 
" a 
win. ae | | | q 
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